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A NEW FIELD FOR WOMEN. 


T is an admitted fact that more profit can be made from two 
acres under garden culture than from five times as-much de- 
voted to farming. The subject has begun to attract attention from 
thoughtful persons, and to one element of the community it ap- 
peals with peculiar force. It is a vocation adapted to women, and 
they could pursue it with decided success, provided they were prop- 
erly instrueted. Already large numbers are engaged in the busi- 
ness, and their success should be an encouragement to others. 
It is not only no longer a disgrace for women to work, but also 
a manifest need, since many of them have to earn their bread. A 
good deal has actually been done in finding for them as many 
openings as possible, 








flowers,” which are quite out of date. Or, again, look at the 
thousands of decaying orchards, which are never renewed so long 
as the venerable but nearly fruitless trees last. A special system 
of manuring should be adopted, like that which Mr. Pell, the ‘ Ap- 
ple Prince” of the Hudson, has found so successful. He has 200 
acres of Newtown pippins alone, to say nothing of other varieties, 
and 80 acres of grapes, with extensive nurseries for renewing his 
orchards, and a peculiar system of management by which he con- 
trives to secure a good crop every year. Oyster shells, wood-ashes, 
and salt are the food upon which his trees thrive so luxuriantly ; 
and the pippins from Pelham Farm travel all over Europe. 

In many parts of the country, excepting where truck farming is 
made a specialty, particularly.in the South and West, we find the 





but the movement 
tends too much in one 
direction. Every girl 


does not possess artis- 
tic or literary procliv- 
ities, or a taste for 
deep study, and to 
some active spirits 
continement and sed- 
entary occupations 
are almost unendur- 
able. We want, then, 
some callings for 
young women of this 
latter description, and 
several might be 
found in the higher 
branches of horticul- 
ture. If we except 
the rougher kind of 
labor, there is scarce- 
ly a department of 
gardening which wo- 
men could not carry 
out successfully, while 
for many operations 
(( 


their quick intuition, UM ing, “7: 
their patience, and t ule 
their skilful fingers BAN 
are _pre-eminently i ii iif 
suited. Hybridizing, a 


grafting, budding, dis- 
budding, the growth 
and tendance of seeds 
and cuttings, the man- 
agement of plant- 
houses, the training of 
espalier and cordon 
fruit trees—all these 
are works suitable for 
women, and since 
many undertake them 
for their own amuse- 
ment, there is no rea- 
son why others should 
not do so for profit. 
At present, how- 
ever, women have no 
opportunity to learn 
gardening, and the art 
is supposed to come 
to them by nature, 
just as nursing and 
cooking were sup- 
posed not long ago to 
be an inheritance of 


female birthright. 
Whatever informa- 


tion the lady gardener 
receives she generally 
gets by sad and bitter 
experience alone, the 
only wonder being 
that the results are as 
creditable as they are, 
for unquestionably 
the most tasteful gar- 
dens are often those 
of which the mistress 
takes the superinten- 
dence. But suppose 
women received a 
course of training in 
horticultural _ princi- 
ples and economics, 
how much more effec- 
tive might not her 
work be? Take the 
ornamental portion of 
the home garden, Is 
there not much room 
for improvement? At present every effort is expended upon the 
bedding season. For a few short months the parterre may be gay; 
that is, it is filled with flaunting masses of red, yellow, pink, white, 
and blue, mixed with about as much taste as the gaudy carpets we 
strive to copy. When frost arrives, “ bedders” succumb to its rav- 
ages, and nothing is left in their places but the bare earth until 
the advent of another summer, when the same unnatural style of 
floral decoration is repeated in whatever may be the fancy of the 
hour. Where are all the beautiful herbaceous perennial plants, 
the glowing annuals and biennials which used to succeed one an- 
other so unfailingly and mingle so harmoniously in the old-fashion- 
ed garden? Truly not only are the flowers of the forest faded 
away, but all the old favorites are banished, forsooth, as “ common 


Fig. 1.—FatLte anp Vetvet Costume 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 








which may alternate with vegetables without overshadowing his 
garden, will give him a capital crop; let him find out that their 
produce will have a money value, and that there is no mystery in 
the matter beyond industry and attention, and the aspect of mat 
ters will soon be changed. The rivalry, too, which would spring 
up between neighbors would help along the needed advance. 

One great bar to the increase of fruit culture among us at pre- 
sent, besides the lack of capital, is the want of teclinical knowledge 
in those who would perhaps desire to carry on that branch of in- 
dustry, and technical knowledge is a vital necessity. Unless, 
therefore, some means of providing it be found, we shall n 
er advance beyond our present status. Our Agricultural Bureau 
and the various State agricultural colleges are almost a waste of the 

public money, for 
they do not reach 
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plot of the cottage garden, which should count so much in the 
economies of the small farmer, a bit of badly tilled, sour, scantily 
manured ground, containing a large apple or pear tree which half 
overshadows it, a few straggling berry bushes, and a bed of cab- 
bages and a few other rank vegetables. Very little care is taken 
of it. If you ask the owner or his wife why they do not improve 
their garden, they tell you, “It is good enough for us,” and that is 
all you can get out of them, while at the same time very likely the 
cottage window will be filled with flourishing plants, proving by 
their fine bloom that ample care has been taken of these. Now 
prove to the small farmer that the better cultivation of his garden 
will result in profit, and he will turn his attention to the task. Let 
him see that inexpensive bush apple, pear, and peach trees, 





Fig. 2.—Porin ayp Vetver Costrume.—Back.—[For Front, see Page 797. 
For description see Supplement. 
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those who need in- 
struction. In France 
and Switzerland gar- 
dening is a regular 
part of elementary 
education ; in fact, in 
the former country it 
has been made a sine 
qua non that the 
school-master shall 
be able to tive prac 

cal instruction in the 
art. Why should we 
be behind other coun 
tries in this respect ? 
In the neighborhood 
of village public 
d nev 
er be difficult to pro- 


schools it wou 


cure a piece of cvar- 
den grou d, and even 
in our large towns 
two or three schools 
at least are usually so 


situated as to ret 

the addition of a g 
den by ho means iit 
practicable, while in 
most houses of cor- 
rection the same pos- 
exists. The 
employment of the 
children in the open 
air would benefit them 
immensely in point of 
health, and at the 
same time prove re 
munerative if the 
work were carried out 
in an efficient man 
ner. Nor does there 


seem to be any reason 


sibility 


why the girls should 
not take part in the 
occupation. 

Margaret Howitt, in 
her Zwelve Months 
with Fredrika Bre- 
mer in Sweden, tells 
us that “some of the 
hardy Dalecarlian 
peasant women en- 
gage themselves as 
gardeners at gentle- 
men’s houses, under- 
taking the entire 
charge of digging, 
planting, rolling, ete., 
and when they have 
in this way, by care 
and industry, saved a 
little sum of money, 
they return to the 
Dales, and not unfre- 
quently again make 
their appearance in 
their old scenes with 
ahusband.” The ex- 
ample of these enter- 
prising Northern dam- 
sels might be profit- 
ably imitated by many 
of our independent 
country girls who do 
not care to be forever 
bound down to un- 
thankful drudgery, 
especially if they are 
enabled by previous 
training to do their 
work intelligently; for among them there is a natural taste for 
gardeuing, and particularly a love of flowers. A writer in Social 
Notes proposes the establishment of a horticultural college for wo- 
men, in which the students should be of several classes on a quasi- 
commercial basis, the college to become self-supportit 
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partly by 
means of the fees paid by students, and partly by the sale of the 
fruit, vegetables, flowers, and decorative plants which would be 
grown at the institution. In such a college the pupils would be 
required to pass examinations in the various branches, with a view 
to gaining certificates and diplomas, and theoretical and practical 
teaching would go hand in hand. We should much prefer to se« 
the garden plot attached to the elementary school, and then allew 
the collegiate institute to grow naturally through private enterprise 
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If women would turn their attention to the sub- 
ject, and recognize the field which lies before 
them, they might do much in the matter them- 
selves. Once qualified for it, we can quite im- 
agine a lady professor of horticulture succeeding 
admirably. In the department of landscape gar- 
dening, for instance, she might become another 
* Capability Brown,” laying out grounds and su- 
perintending their plantation, planning horticul- 
tural structures, etc., or as a specialist she might 
attain to eminence in some of the many distinct 
lines of flower and fruit production. How profit- 
able is this last line of flower production may be 
gathered from a little volume on Horticulture by 
Mr. Burbidge, who gives a most interesting ac 





count of the immense suburban “ plant factories” 
of London, which furnish the markets at every 
season of the vear with the loveliest growing 
plants and cut flowers. Such establisiments are 
usually devoted to the production of at most two 
or three different kinds, the system of culture be- 
ing reduced to a reguiar routine, and the practice 
so successful that even large nursery-men are said 
to find it more advantageous to buy plants from 
these specialists than to grow them for themselves. 
Mr. Beckwith, for example, sends to market year- 
ly from 80,000 to 90,000 pelargoniums, and zonals 
in proportion, and forces between 60,000 and 
70,000 hvacinths. Mr. Reeves imports as many 
as 160,000 tulip bulbs every year, while whole 
houses are separately devoted to double white 
primulas, poinsettias, begonias, fuehsias, and cin- 
erarias. Mignonette, heliotropes, hydrangeas, 
asters, and white arum lilies are the specialties of 
other growers, while others again devote them- 
selves to producing cut flowers. Then there are 
the rare tropical orchids, palms, ferns, and fine 
foliaged plants, exceptional specimens of which 
frequently realize, even at public auctions, almost 
fabulous prices. Not to mention the /’halenopsis 
grandiflora sold to the Duke of Devonshire for 
$500, nor the Dendrobium which gained a like 
sum from Lord Londesborough, large numbers of 
orchids have been purchased at public sales at 
prices varying from $50 to $250, such purchases 
being usually made by nursery-men to sell again, 
while there is alw ays a continuous steady demand 
which makes it pay collectors to gather them 
from the ends of the earth. The interesting ac- 
count of Mr. Burbidge, from which we have been 
quoting, shows on a large scale the capabilities 
which lie in that specialist floral culture, which 
has hardly been begun yet in the United States. 
Yet siv this country could support larger 
“plant factories” than even those in Londen’s 
suburbs. 

Floral culture at the present moment pays bet- 
ter than even the growth of fruit and vegetables, 
although the latter branch of gardening is more 
to be depended upon in the long-run. The taste 
for fruits among all portions of our people is 
steadily growing, and is a healthy sign of public 
sense. And as the means of luxury are afforded 
more and more with the growth of national wealth, 
the demand for flowers of rare kinds will become 
greater. Flowers grown for perfume and seeds 
form an extensive industry already, which is ca- 
pable of greater development. In all forms of 
gardening, therefore, women have a fine opening 
for healthful and profitable work. 
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With the number for November 1st Harper's 
Youne Propie enters upon its Ninth Volume. 

Among the notable features of the new volume 
will be several serial ‘stories, namely, “The New 
Robinson Crusoe,” by Wicuram L,. Atpen; “ 7he 
Household of Glen Holly,” by Lucey ©. Live ; 
“ Unele Peter's Trust,” by Georce B. Perry ; and 
ig Betrayed by the White Klephant,” by Davip Ker. 

Other important articles and series of articles 
already arranged for are “ The Making of the 
Man,” by Wiutiam Buatkte, author of “ How to 
Get Strong,” ete.—a series of five papers on the 
proper deve lopme nl of the body im boyhood ; “ Rob- 
evt-Houdin, the French Magician” (three articles), 
by Branper Martugews; “ Boyhood in Other 
Lands,” by Aanes Carr Sage; “ Child Life in 
the Old Masters,” by Tasovore Carin, with numer- 
ons engravings after the old masters ; “ Some In- 
habitants of a Drop of Water,” by Aurrep C. 
Sroxes, M.D., author of “ Microscopy for Begin- 
vers’; Heroes and Martyrs of Invention,” by 
Grorek Makepeace Tower ; “ Model Yacht Build. 
ing and Sailing,” by Cuartes Lepyarp Norton ; 
Safe Sail- Boats,” by the Commodore of the New 
York Canoe Club ; “ Jumping,” by W. Byrp Pace 
(champion high jumper of the world); “ Fencing,” 
éy Cotonet Tuxopore A. Dongs, U.S.A.; “ Skat- 
ing,” by J. Macponatp Oxtxy; a/so articles on 
lawn-tennis (by a well-known player), cricket, row- 





ing, ele 

"A new and important feature of Harper's 
Youne Prope Sor 1888 will be occasional Sup 
plements devoted to topics of special interest to the 
parents and teachers and older readers of the paper, 
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RULING AND MANAGING. 

(PYHERE are two statements very fre- 
I quently used concerning the married 
life which must always be particularly of- 
fensive to those who desire the good of the 
family as an institution of beneficence, and 
through that the good of the race. One of 
these statements implies that it is given to 
the husband to rule; the other implies that 





without seeming to have her own way, 
the wife quietly manages the husband and 
has it. 

Both of these phrases are as absurd and 
injndicious as they are harmful. In the 
ideal household —and every household 
should at least strive for the ideal, how- 
ever unhappily it falls short of the stand- 
ard before it—there is no such word as 
rule. Marriage is not a bondage. It is a 
contract, a partnership, an association, a 
union; and without speaking of it in rela- 
tion to the decrees of any Church, to all 
those that enter it reverently it is a sacra- 
ment. The idea either of reign or of sub- 
mission in such ease is impossible. The 
partners are equal, and each has a separate 
course to pursue toward one end. Because 
the husband earns or possesses the means 
necessary for the family’s subsistence he 
does not therefore inherently have any more 
right than the wife has to be the absolute 
owner and ruler of the house. When with 
the solemnity of an oath, and with the sup- 
position that it was an oath, he said, “ With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow,” it could 
only have meant that from that moment 
the worldly goods alluded to were as 
much hers as his. Being as much hers as 
his, morally at least, she has exactly the 
same rights in their disposition for the com- 
mon good as he has, and exactly as much 
authority is vested in her by reason of own- 


| ership as in him, and he can claim no right 





at all to govern because he earns or owns 
the money. Moreover, the wife is supposed 
to be doing, and should be doing, exactly 
as much in her own paths of duty for the 
benefit of the household of which her hus- 
band makes one as the husband does; her 
services are worth—if a money value could 
be put on them—as much as his, and so the 
matter is equal between them. 

The only legitimate way for the husband 
to rule, if he cherishes the ignoble wish to 
rule, is to show his superiority to such de- 
gree and extent that the wife must needs 
admiringly see and confess that his opinion, 
his wish, his determination, is the best, and 
gladly advocate it with him, and follow its 
direction. But to say that the wife must 
give up her own cherished opinions and 
life-long preconceptions and plan of action 
is to say that she must be reduced to the 
condition of a slave, entirely unfit to be the 
mother of children or the guardian of their 
morals, manners, and health—the guardian 
that it is everywhere understood she has to 
be; it is to reduce her to a subordinate con- 
dition, the result of which is as injurions to 
her husband and to his children as it is to 
herself. 

The husband who chooses to make the ef- 
fort will find that when he accords to his 
wife full acknowledgment of her individu- 
ality, and accustoms her through all the 
routine of married life to the same gracious 
courtesy he used to practise at an earlier 
day, he will have a fearless companion by 
his side, a woman of reflection and judg- 
ment, who, having a sense of responsibility 
and accountability to herself, always the 
sternest of judges, is an actual helpmeet, a 
possible champion, a charming friend, a rea- 
sonable assistant, a woman with some other 
entertainment in her than the reflection of 
his own accustomed thoughts, with some 
novelty and interest; and so he will find 
his marriage a far finer thing than if he had 
always a sweet and tiresome little slave at 
command. He will find his own position 
too a something loftier one, for he will be 
the protector and shield and support of one 
of a nobler order than weaklings, and he 
gains even in his own esteem by the as- 
sumption of that loftier character. 

But, again, as detestable as tyranny is 
cunning; and it is the invariable and ne- 
cessary accompaniment of tyranny. People, 
be they men or women, wives, or children, 
or servants—nay, even husbands—if they 
cannot have their own way by fair means, 
will have it by fonl; and unless they are 
persuaded that what they wish is positive- 
ly not desirable, they will continue to en- 
deavor to obtain that wish if it be a possi- 
ble thing, and by sly traverses and enun- 
ning methods. It is only in this way that 
a wife ever tries to “ manage” her husband. 
And it is in this way that she makes her- 
self as wily as the serpent in Eden, and de- 
velops qualities of deceit and craft that 
cannot help being transmitted to her chil- 
dren. The mother who desires to lower the 
human standard, who wants her children to 
be in the way of themselves becoming the 
parents of thieves and criminals, will only 
have to resort to managing ber husband in 
order to sow the first seeds of that sort of 
crop. 

There is something too base and servile 
in the idea of “managing,” of obtaining a 
desire by the hidden and cireuitous routes 
of cunning, for a womati who aspires to any 
worthiness of character to be willing to 
confess to it even in her own consciousness, 
Open revolt were better in the long-run 
for her, for her family, for her race. The 














trick is on a par with lying, with stealing, 
with forging, and with all the low, small, 
slimy vices; it is degrading, not only to the 
woman who engages in the “management,” 
but to the children, servants, and depend- 
ents who cannot fail to see it done. 

The only noble and honorable course for 
husband and wife, then, is co-operation, 
with frank admission of the individual 
rights of each, with the same course that 
would be followed in independent friend- 
ship, with repeated assurance of love and 
trust and undiminished affection—assurance 
that every true wife wishes and longs for 
when she is seventy as much as when she 
is thirty, that ought not to pall upon any 
husband. The wife may be guided, but she 
is not to be governed, and when she is con- 
sulted, trusted, treated as an integer, and 
as a person to the full as honorable and 
powerful as her husband is, the home will 
be something very different from the ha- 
rem, and very much nearer the outskirts of 
heaven than any place full of submissive 
houris could ever pretend to be. Let there 
be no ruling and no managing, and there 
will come presently the ideal household, a 
place full of joyous endeavor, of fortitude 
in suffering, of glad fruition and content 
the life long. 





WOMEN AND MEN, 
THE FATE OF WINE, 

W HAT is to be the destiny of wine? Is that 

which is described in Scripture as making 
glad the heart of man; that which has been re- 
garded in all ages and countries as the first svm- 
bol of innocent festivity; that which has fur- 
nished the theme for so many charming lyrics, 
and which has seemed to be itself a poem, from 
its beautiful hues, its graceful sparkle, its beady 
depths: can it be that wine is itself to pass from 
use, and the world to go on without it? Mr. 
Stevenson, in graceful requital of American hos- 
pitality, says that the reason why Thoreau dis- 
liked wine was probably that, living in America, 
he never had the opportunity of tasting any that 
was good, Is this country destined not merely to 
drink poor wine, but ultimately none at all, and 
this even while learning to produce it? And are 
other nations, following in the path of America, 
to drink less and less wine, and finally to aban- 
don it altogether? It might seem at first that 
these speculations were like those indulged in by 
the scientists as to man’s becoming ultimately a 
hairless being; and that all these suggestions 
serve equally to make us glad of the shortness of 
human life, so that few now living can see these 
various alterations perfected. Nevertheless it 
is well to be prepared, and surely the changes 
now in progress are most significant. 

No person past middle age can help admitting 
that a great change has come over the drinking 
usages of society since his childhood; that mod- 
eration is far more general, and total abstinence 
less rare. It is a matter of surprise at a hotel 
dinner-table to see how large a majority now dine 
without wine; it is far less common to see it set 
forth on sideboards; a man may forego it en- 
tirely and lose no social caste. No doubt a good 
deal is still used; it is the stereotyped editorial 
phrase to describe champagne as “ flowing like 
water” on festive occasions; but the change is 
undoubtedly great. Nor is this confined to out 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon race ; during the last 
twenty-five years there has been a distinct dim- 
inution of social wine-drinking in England, and 
the “four-bottle man” is a thing of the past. 
Eminent leaders of English thought now visit us 
who, like Canon Farrar and Mr. James Bryce, are 
total abstainers; and even at the universities, 
once the stronghold of well-bred and decorous 
wine-drinking, you are constantly told how great 
is the change. In this country the prohibitory 
party is undeniably growing stronger, and its 
policy is gradually being accepted into the actual 
constitution of States, Not only is the brewer's 
vocation regarded as a low one—instead of his 
having his career rewarded by a peerage, as in 
England—but the wine-merchant himself, once 
at the head of all tradespeople, is-now viewed 
with disapprobation and dislike, and seems in a 
fair way to be constitutionally prohibited out of 
existence. 

Were this merely a change in an ordinary social 
habit it might pass as the mere swing of the pen- 
dulum, no more predicting a final abandonment of 
the indulgence than a diminution in the size of 
hats or bonnets predicts a final preference for bare 
heads. But the transformation now going on is 
something more than a passing fashion, for it 
has been made under pressure of the vast injury 
confessedly done by the drinking habits of our 
race, When the greatest of living Englishmen 
says that the traffic in intoxicating drinks “ has 
wrought more harm to England than war, pesti- 
lence, and famine combined” (Gladstone’s speech 
of March 5, 1881, in the Honse of Commons), 
and when even the London Jimes says of the 
same traffic,‘ We must somehow end this busi- 
ness or it will end us,” it is evident that the 
change now going on is the outcome of a moral 
conviction, Under its influence these evils are 
diminishing just in proportion as they attract at- 
tention. The drinking usages of society have 
changed both in quantity and quality: lighter 
forms of stimulating drinks, more moderation in 
their use, and more people who abstain from all 
stimulants whatever, Is the modification of 
usage destined to go on until it ends in the gen- 
eral disuse of wine ? 

It is useless to deny that in the course of all 
this modification of habits many injudicious 
things have been done, many premature boastings 





indulged in, and some rash assertions made. The 
influence of legal prohibition, for instance, has 
really been gradual and fluctuating, and not, as 
was at first expected, conclusive and triumphant. 
After thirty-five years of effort, General Dow, the 
father of the original prohibitory law, admits that 
“ the fragments of the liquor traffic yet lingering 
in Maine constitute to-day the greatest obstacle 
to the speedy adoption of prohibition throughout 
the Union and the English-speaking world.” 
Again, there is undoubtedly a tendency to over- 
state even the vast evils of intemperance by as- 
suming that all criminals, men or women, who 
have formed the habit of excessive drinking, were 
led into crime by that habit; even the Scotch, it 
seems, object to intemperance “ because it leads 
to vice!” But,as a matter of fact, many of the 
worst criminals attain their superiority in crime 
by keeping sober; while multitudes form the 
habit of drinking simply as a result of the bad 
company which has misled them in other ways, 
and would very likely have misled them even had 
they hated wine. In this country especially it 
is poverty, vanity, or misplaced affection which 
leads to the ruin of young girls; the habit of 
drinking more commonly sets in afterward. 
Again, the advocates of total abstinence often 
overstate their case by assuming that those 
young persons who drink wine will probably be- 
come drunkards, whereas. the great majority do 
not thus slide downward. But granting some 
exaggeration in statement, the fact remains that 
the devastation wrought in the community by ex- 
cessive drinking is still great enough to tempt 
even moderate persons into language that seems 
excessive. And the question certainly becomes 
more and more pressing, What is to be the ul- 
timate destiny of wine? Will men learn how to 
make it into a blessing, or will the blessing lie in 
its banishment from the world? T. W. H. 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXIV.—IN THE DINING-ROOM. 


GROWING tendency to luxury in table fur- 
A nishing runs side by side with increased 
elaborateness in cooking. Both mark an ad- 
vanced civilization and a healthy growth, if not 
carried too far. Where they are allowed to run 
to excess they may perhaps do more harm than 
good, but in moderation they are a great improve- 
ment upon guondam Americ 
these matters. 

While rich appointments in table and dining- 
room are sometimes impossible to people of mod- 
erate means, there is a certain daintiness always 
attainable, and that should be studied. A gen- 
eral outline of the furniture of a dining-room was 
given in an early paper of this series. The care 
of the apartment after it is furnished is of as 
much importance as the first plenishing. 

The dining-room should be aired daily as thor- 
oughly as any of the bedchambers. The odors 
of stale breakfasts and dinners are extremely de- 
appetizing, and their existence should be render- 
ed impossible by opening the windows and shut- 
ting the doors immediately at the close of each 
meal. Food should never be left standing on 
the table after the family have quitted the room. 
That which is to appear again should be carried 
at once to the cellar or pantry. The seraps left 
on the plates should be gathered in one dish and 
sent immediately to their destination in the gar- 
bage pail. The soiled china, glass, and silver 
should be taken into the butler’s pantry and 
neatly piled at the side of the sink. In hot wea- 
ther it is well to cover them with water at once 
that they may not attract flies. The thorough 
rinsing of all china that has been used should be 
an invariable preliminary to the washing of it in 
scalding suds. From this it should be drawn, 
a piece at a time, and wiped quickly with a dry 
cup towel, The towel, by-the-way, will keep dry 
much longer when used on dishes that have just 
emerged from water so hot that evaporation aids 
in the work of the cloth. But when this finally 
becomes moist, do not continue to use it, but ex- 
change it for a perfeetly dry towel. Such ill-ad- 
vised economy as making the same towel do ser- 
vice in wiping all the dishes from any meal, bears 
fruit in streaked and clouded china and glass and 
dull silver. 

The first airing that the dining-room receives 
should be early in the morning, by the time the 
maid has built the range fire, filled the kettle, and 
putit on to boil. If that plan—so excellent where 
there is but one servant—has been followed of 
setting the table the night before, the maid must 
throw over it a cheese-cloth sweeping sheet be- 
fore she proceeds to brush up the crumbs and 
dust and arrange the room. ‘Ten minutes allow- 
ance of sweet morning air will do wonders toward 
dissipating the scents of food that hang about 
any eating-place, and will give the apartments a 
freshness that will act as a stimulus to the never 
vigorous morning appetite. The room will warm 
again all the more quickly because the heat has 
a purified atmosphere to work upon, instead of 
one heavy with effete particles, 

The covering of the break fast-table is a matter 
that must be largely left to the individual taste. 
Some people prefer a white table-cloth at all 
times and seasons, while to others the dainty col- 
ored cloths and doilies sold nowadays especially 
commend themselves, The latter give a touch of 
color which, however inadmissible at the dinner- 
table, is very attractive at the less formal break- 
fast and luncheon. For luncheon, indeed, econ- 
omy in table-cloths may be practised, and yet be 
inoffensive, by the use of large fringed napkins 
spread on the bare board. Four of them are 
usually employed, laid so that one corner of each 
touches the other in the centre of the table. A 
pretty mat or doily may be laid at each place, or 
the plates may be set on the table with nothing 
under them. The plainest table with a hard top 
may be used in this way. It can be kept bright 
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by a slight polishing after each meal, and a vig- 
orons rubbing about once a fortnight with some 
reliable furniture polish. A little sweet-oil on a 
piece of old flannel will remove spots. When 
one has a really handsome table of mahogany or 
black-walnut, it seems a pity to obscure its beau- 
ties by napkins. It may be protected from 
seratches or blisters by mats placed under the 
dishes and at each place. 

In warm weather one of the first morning 
duties of the maid should be to drive out all the 
flies she can, and close the windows with screens, 
bowing the shutters. The light in the dining- 
room should never be very brilliant, especially 
when it falls to the lot of any members of the 
family to sit facing the windows. If the outlook 
is unpleasant, as is sometimes the case in cities. 
it may be concealed by ground glass or stained 
glass, the latter is, of course, far prettier, but it 
is beyond the means of many people. An excel- 
lent substitute may be provided by sash curtains, 
running on slender brass rods fastened to the 
upper part of the lower sash. The material of 
the curtains may be of soft China silk, either fig- 
ured or plain, in a delicate shade of pink, yellow, 
pale blue, or green, or of figured Madras in light 
If the room is not brightly lighted, the 
curtains may be of white Swiss or dotted muslin. 
In setting the table for breakfast, the tea equi- 
page should stand in front of the mistress of the 
Coffee and tea cups should be ranged in 
convenient order on the tray, and all the appurte- 
nances, such as sugar-bowl, slop-bowl, cream- 
pitcher, tea-strainer, spoons, sugar-tongs, ete., 
should be within easy reach. If the tea is made, 
as it always should be, upon the table, the hot- 
water kettle, with the spirit-lamp under it, should 
stand at the right hand; the teapot, cozy, and 
caddy near by. Each place should be furnished 
with a tumbler, butter-plate, and salt-cellar, if in- 
dividual salt-cellars are used. If not, a larger 
receptacle for salt and a pepper cruet should 
stand at each corner of the table. The knife and 
fork should be laid at the right of each place, the 
knife with its edge turned from the person to 
whom it belongs. The napkin should be on the 
left side. <A plate should be at each place, to be 
exchanged, when break fast is served, for a hot one 
holding food. There should be flowers in the 
centre of the table, if possible, even though there 
should be only a pot of primroses or a cluster of 
pansies ina tiny vase. The butter, ice, cold bread, 
milk, and cream may be put on the table before 
the family enter the room, 

The arrangement of the lunch or tea table is 
essentially the same, although at the former the 
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tea-tray is sometimes omitted, and most of the 
food is put on at once, instead of being served 
in courses as at breakfast and dinne: At the 
latter meal the table is spread with a white cloth, 
the silver, ete., placed as at other meais, Large 
white napkins, hemmed, are used at dinner, while 
colored and fringed doilies or small white napkins 
are employed at the other meals. 

Two or three writers on home topics have dep- 
recated strongly the use of napkin-rings, and have 
urged that a clean napkin should be given each 
member of the family at every meal. A little 
mental arithmetic brings the number of napkins 
for a family of five 
There 


are few familie 8, except among the wealthy, 


needed, according to this pl a 





persons, to one hundred and five per week 
who 
can own nine dozen napkins they can have in con- 
stant service. More than this number would be 
required for a change or for company. 
poses only a weekly wash. In the average liouse- 
hold, with its one maid-of-all-work, there would be 
difficulty in having napkins done up all through 
the week, and complaint made if nine ten 
dozen were sent to the laundry every Monday 
morning. In addition to this, the constant wear 
of washing is bad for the damask, and prevents 
its lasting nearly as long as it would under ordi- 
nary circumstances. There is no real necessity 
for changing so frequently. Barring accidents, 
a napkin may easily be used three or four times 
without becoming unpleasant, nor should the 
housewife whose means her to observe 
this allowance feel guilty because she cannot give 
each one of the family three clean napkins per 
diem. 

Time is saved by a waitress who sets the table 
at the end of each meal for the one that follows. 
The china, glass, and silver may be replaced in 
order after washing, and the trouble spared of 
putting them away and taking them out again. 

Plates and tumblers should never be placed on 
the table bottom upward, The fashion is anti- 
quated, and has neither sense nor beauty to com- 
mend it. The suggestion that it may be done 
through fear of dust is not pleasant when it oc- 
curs to one that the knife, fork, and spoon have 
received the deposit from which only the other 
pieces were protected. It is better to cover the 
whole table with a cloth, and thus shield all 
alike. 

When seldom-used china is taken from the 
closet it should always be wiped carefully before 
placing it on the table. The chances of its be- 
ing grimy with dust are too probable to be 
risked. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN’S WINTER CLOTHING. 


HE business suits made for well-dressed men 

to wear during the autumn and winter are 

of dark mixed suitings and checks and stripes 
that are not conspicuous—indeed, are almost in- 
visible—producing dark gray shades, brown and 
red mixtures, black and brown checks, ete. These 
suits may have a cut-away coat, fastened by three 
or four buttons, as the size of the wearer dictates, 
or else a four-buttoned sack-coat; the waistcoat 
may have a “step” rolled (notched) collar or a 
standing “step” collar; the edges are double- 
stitched. Trousers for these suits—and indeed 
for all suits—are cut medium wide, and hang 
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straight, but they are not of exaggerated width, 
nor do they have the folded crease down the front 
and back which belongs to ready-made clothing. 
A dark silk or satin scarf tied in a large knot, a 
black Derby hat, and tan or mahogany colored 
gloves with wide black stitching are worn with 
business suits. 

Those dressy morning suits that are worn in 
the afternoon as well have a cut-away coat and 
vest of black or dark blue corkscrew cloth, or of 
diagonal that is not very wide, or else of the 
crape-finished cloth, This coat may button only 
one button, or else be closed by three or four 
buttons; the edges are flat, braided or corded. 
Men who follow English fashions wear fancy 
yvaisteoats with this suit, with dark maroon, 
brown, or blue ground, strewn with small spots, 
dashes, or tiny horseshoes of some contrasting 
color; a vest of the material of the coat is, how- 
ever, more generally worn, The striped trousers 
are very dark, with undefined lines of brown and 
blue together, or blue with black, brown with cop- 
per red, or black with white, making gray. Young 
men use this suit for church, for afternoon visits, 
for walking, driving, and also at day weddings 
and receptions; a very light scarf accompanies 
this suit. 

The frock-coat suit is accepted as the correct 
day dress suit for formal receptions in the after- 
noon and for day weddings, alike for the bride- 
groom, ushers, and guests. Fine black diago- 
nals, corkscrew cloth, or Cheviot—a cloth without 
facing—are used for the double-breasted frock- 
coat, which is of medium length, reaching near- 
ly to the knees, is fastened by four buttons, has 
corded silk facing, is bound with ribbon braid, 
and lined with black satin. The vest of the same 
cloth is single-breasted, and medium high, with 
a5 rolled collar, or else a rolled collar 
which is not notched, and has binding like that 
on the coat, The trousers are of dark stripes, 
though slightly lighter trousers are worn by a 
bridegroom and his attendants. White or very 
light ottoman silk scarfs, with a jewelled searf- 
pin, and pearl-colored gloves stitched with pearl, 
are worn by the groom, best man, and ushers; 
the guests also wear light scarfs with tan-colored 
gloves; a high silk hat completes a frock-coat 
suit. 

Dress suits for evening are of the finest black 
diagonal or Angolas, especially those for young 
men; broadcloth is little used. The dress-coat 
is cut with narrow swallow-tail and low rolled 
shawl collar in long continuous roll, or it may 
be a notched collar if the wearer prefers; the 
collar is faced with silk, the lining is of black 
satin, and the edges are finished with fine silk 
The low rolled vest may be of the 
material of the coat, or of white repped piqué, or 
else of white silk with a slight band of embroid- 
ery along its edges. The trousers, of the same 
cloth as the coat, are cut medium wide. 

Overcoats for general use are of the styles worn 
last vear, viz., sacks of medium length and quite 
straight back, made of Melton, Elysians, vicuiias, 
beaver cloth. Blue, brown, olive, and black 
English tailors make 
these sacks double-breasted, with lapped seams 

g, with the very English 
plaid linings of warm kersey cloth. The Inver- 
hess cape-coat of black diagonals or Cheviot is 
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are the colors most used. 
and quilted lining, or else 
also invroduced ; this Has a deep cape confined 


to the fronts, but not meeting to button ; 
is in 


the back 
The English covert coats of 
the same light brown color all the year are short 


sack shape. 


sacks with strapped seams, and three patch 
pockets with flaps in and out. Driving coats of 
box-cloth of darker brown or of a lighter shade 
are broad double-breasted sacks reaching’ te the 
knee, and are made extremely large for the wears 
er; the cloth is doubled in the upper part of the 
cout and in the upper sleeves, the collar is vel- 
vet, and the lining is thick plaid kersey, except 
for the sleeves, which are lined with satin and 
faced at the wrists with velvet. The large but- 
tons ave of brown buffalo horn or else of white 
pearl, Ulsters are very long, and are made with 
a deep cape. Fur-lined coats for winter driving 
and sleighing are large loose sacks of black or 
brown cloth with luxurious lining throughout of 
Hudson Bay sable, or of mink, with beaver trim- 
ming; others have the durable musk-rat lining, 
and are trimmed down the front with colored ot- 
ter or beaver, Black coats have Astrakhan lin- 
ing, with the more glossy Persian lamb collar and 
facings. Sleighing coats are also made with the 
outside of gray krimmer, or of the natural un- 
dyed seal, or of plucked natural beaver, while 
seal-skin dyed almost black makes the most ele- 
gant fur coat of all. Seal-skin caps are worn 
with all kinds of fur.trimmed coats, and are made 
with a visor to protect the eyes from snow and 
wind. For walking are seal-skin turbans with 
high square-topped Hungarian crown and wide 
band closely rolled. For shower and storm cloaks 
are ample coats of dark brown or gray cloths 
rendered water-proof, yet not made glossy, as such 
garments usually are. 

Riding suits worn by fashionable men when 
riding in the Park have cut-away coats of black 
or dark blue Melton, quite short in the waist and 
the skirt in order to sit well in the saddle, and 
made with flaps across the waist. There may be 
a vest of the same Melton, but faney waistcoats 
are more liked by riders, such as clear blue, red, 
and brown grounds with horses’ heads, horse- 
shoes, and desigus of whips woven in them. The 
breeches reach only to the knees, and are made 
of whip-cords or velvet cords (like corduroy) in 
shades of gray or brown; these are worn with 
leggings of box-cloth, or else with top-boots. 
There are also riding trousers, cut long as other 
trousers are, made of brown or blue whip-cords, 
and worn with leather straps under the foot. 

House coats of soft dark brocaded silks made 
for young men’s trousseaux are as dainty gar- 
ments as are worn by the most fastidious woman. 
They are of very pliable silks, not heavily lined, 
and are in short straight sack shape. They come 

















in dark brown or blue, dotted or brocaded with 
tiny red or brown flowers, and in Bengal silk of 
India red striped across the coat with white and 
gold. They have cords of silk on the edges, and 
hussar brandebourgs across the front. Velvet 
sacks are also made, but are too warm for most 
men. Smoking jackets of English checks and 
striped cloths come in dark brown, blue, and dull 
red shades cut in skeleton sacks without lining. 
For invalids are short sacks of light vicuna 
cloths, trimmed with darker cords and _ olive- 
shaped buttons ; long dressing-gowns are of cam- 
el’s-hair cloth as thick and warm as a blanket, 
and there are genuine blanket robes with their 
woven borders for trimming. The quilted silk 
Japanese gowns and short dressing sacks wadded 
with eider-down are luxuriously warm, and not 
nearly so costly as they formerly were. Bath 
gowns for winter are of the soft eider-down flan- 
nels in pale rose, blue, or white, precisely such as 
ladies wear, made up with a hood, wide sleeves, 
and a girdle of plaited wool, or a cord with tas- 
sels, 

Fashionable collars are high standing bands, 
with the fronts turned over at che top to show a 
narrower opening than those lately worn. Cuffs 
ave wide and square-cornered to wear with small 
linked sleeve-buttons. Plain shirts for general 
use have thickly folded linen bosoms. Dress 
shirts to wear with low vests have a narrow band 
or vine of embroidery along 
studs, and are made of fine linen or of piqué, 
with lengthwise cords quite far apart. Three 
jewelled studs are the correct number for full 
dress. Silk underwear for gentlemen comes in 
salmon, rose, pink, pale blue, pearl, and helio- 
trope shades, with socks to match, When these 
silk garments are not thought heavy enough for 
warmth, the self-gray or natural undyed wool 
garments are chosen; these are made of fine 
wool that is thoroughly shrunken before it is 
woven; next these are the soft white merino 
vests, and others of mixed silk and wool. Night- 
shirts of silk surah are in light blue, pearl, or 
salmon colors, embroidered on the bosom, the 
wide collar, and the cuffs. Linen night- shirts 
have sprays of flowers wrought on the bosom, 
and the monogram is added there in colored let- 
ters. For cold weather there are night-shirts of 
undyed wool like that used for vests and draw- 
ers. Vests of silk or of flannel lined with cha- 
mois are put on under dress-coats to prevent the 
wearer taking cold by changing from a closely 
buttoned morning coat. Black socks are worn 
with dress suits; they are quite plain, or else 
slightly embroidered on the instep. Brown 
socks are in favor for day wear, 

Scarfs are worn large, being two and a half 
inches wide, and are tied in a broad knot by the 
wearer; all ready-made scarfs are out of favor, 
hence the flatly folded scarfs are now little used. 
Light searfs will remain fashionable all winter, 
and are worn by some men all day; others, to 
whom dark colors are becoming, choose dark blue, 
brown, or copper red for morning scarfs. The 
finest repped silk searfs of pure white or cream 
tinted are worn with day dress suits in the after- 
noon; a jewelled scarf-pin is worn with these 
scarfs. White lawn neckties for evening dress 
are slightly wider, and are tied in a stiff small 
bow. Large silk mufflers to wear inside over- 
coats have three-quarter-inch stripes of dark col- 
ors for day wear, such as copper red and black, 
while for evening they have white and gold stripes, 
or white and rose, pink with blue, or blue with 
white, The plain white mufflers preferred by 
many men are now of the richest repped silk. 
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Poeket-handkerehiefs of linen have hem-stitched 
hems three-fourths of an inch wide. To thrust 
in the ‘overcoat breast pocket are colored India 
silk handkerchiefs, or else white silk with nar- 
row colored hems. 

Men of taste wear very inconspicuous jewelry; 
their studs for evening dress shirts are three 
small jewels very lightly set, and are pearls by 
preference, then rubies, or else very small dia- 
monds of not more than a quarter of a carat 
Their 
sleeve-buttons are two small buttons alike linked 
together—not a button and a bar, as formerly— 
and may be of gold in oval shape, with richly 
chased border in old English design, and a small 
stone 


each; plain gold studs are also much used. 


set in the centre, a diamond in one button 
and a ruby in the other, or else a sapphire for 
Their 
watch chains are a short heavy-linked single 
chain of gold worn to show on the vest for day 
and evening alike. Searf-pins, which should be 
limited to dressy afternoon suits, are a solitaire 


one and the other holding a eat’s-eve. 


pearl either round or pear-shaped, or else a rough 
baroque pearl set round with four or six tiny dia- 
monds, <A solitaire opal pin, or a cat’s-eye, a 
ruby, or a star sapphire, is also fashionable, 
around with gold in what called 
gloss” setting. Black pearl pins are costly, 
and are worn by those dressing 
as by those wearing mourning. 


framed is 


in colors as well 

A white pearl 
set in a small crown of diamonds is a fashionable 
cluster pin. Men’s rings, worn on the third and 
little finger of the left hand, are heavy gold bands 
holding a fine cat’s-eye, ruby, or diamond sunk 
deep in gypsy setting; or else they nave any fa- 
vorite colored stone with a diamond on each side 
of it. 

Walking shoes of calf-skin may be either but 
toned gaiters or laced in front; the toes are me- 
dium wide and are round—neither pointed nor 
square; heels are low and broad. Patent-leather 
shoes with either kid or cloth tops are worn on 
dress occasions. Toilette slippers are of russet 
or Suéde brown morocco, and are worn with brown 
socks of the same color. 

Black felt hats and those of dark seal brown 
are for general wear. A marked change in their 
shape is that of the tapering crown with flat top, 
instead of the round-crowned Derby; the brim is 
narrower at the sides, and is considerably curved. 
A wide band and binding of heavy ribbed silk 
adds to the stylish appearance, 











dress are more bell-shaped in the crown than 
those of last season, with heavier curled brim 
and wider band of thick repped ribbon. Cloth 
bands are not worn, 

Gloves are shorter, and are fastened by but 
one button. They have wide stitching on the 
back and lapped seams. Tan-colors and mahog 
any shades of red-brown are for general day wear ; 
they have either black or self-colored stitching on 
the back. Dress gloves are of the palest pearl 
shades, stitched with pearl or 
wearer prefers, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
EveraLt Brorners; Reprern; Samvet Bupp; 
R. Duxtar & Co.; C. G. Gunruer’s Sons; C. C. 


Swayne; Graze & McCreapy ; and Tirrany & Co. 
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Tue city home of Mrs. Burton Harrison is 
now on Irving Place, near Gramercy Park, the 
pretty little house on Lexington Avenue being 
no longer large enough for the growing needs 
of the family. The new house, as was the old, 
is filled with old mahogany and antique silver, 
inherited from the FarRFAXx side of the family 
Although a young woman, Mrs. HARRISON has 
a son old enough to be at Yale. Notwitlhstand 
ing her devotion to literary work, she gives much 
of her time to social duties, and is an exception- 
ally good house-keeper. Her dinners are the 
delight of her friends, who do not suspect that 
her chef is a New England girl captured in the 
Berkshire Hills 

—The Maharajah, or Indian prince, of Morvi, 
who has just sailed for home from this country, 
left orders for jewelry, railway supplies, and bric- 
a-brae behind him to the amount of $250,000 
Among the presents he bought for Enropean 
friends was a fan studded with diamonds and 
rubies for Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON. 

—Rear-Admiral Worpen, hero of the Monitor 
and Merrimac tight, is in his seventy-tirst year, 
but does not look his age. He was retired on 
full pay in 1886, and as this means $6000 a year, 
he can live very coinfortably for the rest of his 
days. ‘ 

—Mrs. Ricnarp Haw ey, an intimate friend 
of Mrs. GARFIELD, sets at rest the gossip con- 
cerning the engagement of Miss MoLuig Gar- 
FIELD and J. StanLey Brown. Mr. Brown, 
She says, is to finish a course at Heidelberg be- 
fore his marriage. Mrs. GARFIeLD’s daughter 
went abroad on account of the illness of Miss 
Mason, to whom Harry GARFIELD is engaged 
and who is a relative of Mrs. GARFIELD rh 








ere 





is then apparently no breach between Mr. Bkown 
and Miss GARFIELD 

—The lute Mrs. Detia CHARLOTTE STONE, 
wife of Davip M. Strong, editor of the jew 
York Journal of Commerce, was a woman of 
many but unostentatious charities. Her life 
was spent in doing good to her fellows. Fifty 
old ladies from the Graham Institute for Old 


Ladies, Brooklyn, attended her funeral, and 
other institutions with which she was connect 
ed were represented 





The daughters of the Crown Princess of 
Germany breakfast at seven, and after that meal 
the business of the day begins Phe carriage 
of her Imperial Highness may be seen on the 
streets between 8 und Y a.m, ich she does her 
shopping. 

—W. J. Stinuman, the art critic, savs that 
JOHN RUSKIN’S first love was not Lady MIL.ats, 
whom he married, but was a beautiful Irish girl, 
between whom and Mr. Ruskin there was an 
ardent attachment, which led to an en 





yement, 
afterward broken off by family influences, sub 
sequent to which she died of consumption. It 
made RUSKIN for a long time very unhappy, and 
probably produced a permahent effect on 
ife. 

—Sipney Woo.urert, the reader, says that he 
can remember poems ledrned fifteen years ago 
better than those learned lust ~ He can 
recite several of SHAKESPEARE’S plays without 
looking at the book. The longest poem he has 
committed to memory is the ‘Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” which him two hours 
to recite. He has no system of memorizing, ex- 
cept that he usually does about the same way; 
that is, he goes over the plot or argument, and 
when he thoroughly understands that, he begius 
and memorizes page by page. 

—Six-year-old FLoxence Lovux is the happi- 
est little girl in all Philadelphia. When the 
President was in that city she called at his ho- 
tel and gave him a bouquet of wild flowers she 
had gathered for him. When he returned te 
Washington he had forgotten her last name and 
The first name was given to every | 
ter carrier by the Postmaster of Philadelphia, at 
the President’s request, with instructions to in- 
quire if such a child lived on his rout Aft 
patient search FLORENCE was found, and a plo- 
tograph and letter were sent to her from the 
Executive Mansion. 

—In a recent interview 3ARNUM Sa 
his Jenny Linp tour in untry: * 
share of profits in our musical campaign in 1850 
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and 1851 was $208,675 09. She sang in ninety- 
three concerts. She was worth over a million 
of dollars when she leit the United States in 


1851, and this sum has been increased by ocea- 
sional concerts in Great Britain, and by the judi 
cious investments of her busband.’’ Madame 
GOLDSCHMIDT has two children, a son and a 
duuglter; the latter has a voice which Sir Jt 
Lius Bengvict told Mr. Barnum he believed, if 
cultivated, would prove equal to her mother’s 
But he added, ‘* Her parents are rich, and have 
no ambition to have her attain musical renown 
which would involve such arduous study and 
practice.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE is very fond of acting the 
part of lay reader at the Hawarden church. An 
American correspondent who was present at 
one of these readings says that when the anthem 
was ended Mr. GLADSTONE walked swiftly but 
noiselessly up to the lectern—a splendid eagle 
with outstretched wings, done in carved oak 
and read the story of Nuaman and the little Syr- 
ian maid. His style was the perfection of sim- 
plicity, so simple that one was almost tempted 
to believe it the perfection of art. At first the 
voice was muffled, but cleared as it went on. 
The rendering was that of an intelligent layman ; 
there was no clerical droning, no monotony. 
From time to time he would bend the leaves of 
the folio Bible with one hand, but one lost track 
of his mannerisms in listening to what he had 


Silk hats for | to say. 
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Sofa Back. 

THE two materials of which this 
sofa back is composed are tinselled 
brocatelle canvas and bronze plush. 
The band along the middle, eight 
inches deep, is of canvas, with a 
plush band three inches deep on 
each side forming a dark back- 
ground. The canvas is divided 
into panels eight inches and a half 
wide by narrow bands of plush 
which are overlaid with gold gal- 
loon. The surface is decorated 
with a design in Kensington paint- 
ing. For this work the interior 
portion of the design is painted, 
and the outlines are defined with 
in embroidered or a laid stitcl 





Sieeve ror Woot anp SILK 
CostumE. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IX., Figs. 46-50. 


The outline design for the orna- 
ment is given in Fig. 31 on the ac- 
companying pattern sheet. It is 
carried out in three colors—dull 
blue, Indian red, and. fawn-color, 
with the outline of each scroll or 
leaf defined with laid chenille or 
metallic cord of the color in which 
it is painted. The small disks are 
worked in bronze bullion, and so 
also are the small applied trefoils 
of canvas which cover the ends of 
the plush bands. The herring- 
bone at the edge of the plush is in 
écru chenille. A chenille furni- 
ture fringe edges the bottom. 


P 


g. 1.—Overcoat ror Boy rrom 9 TO 
11 Years o.p.—{For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 39-45.) 


8 YEARS OLD 


Fig. 1.—Ciora anp Sirk Costume.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-11. 





Fig. 2.—Overvoat ror Boy rrom 6 TO 
(For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement. No. TT., Figs. 12-18.} 
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Lamp Shade. 
See illustration on page 797. 


Tuis lamp shade is made of 
pink silk and white lace. Five 
triangular pieces of silk are 
required, each half a yard long 
at the two straight edges of 
the triangle, which edges are 
pinked, The bias side, which 
is at the top, is pleated in close 
pleats from each corner tow- 
ard the middle into a space 
of about an inch and three- 
quarters. Oriental lace twelve 
inches deep is used for the 
lace fans, of which there are 
five, each requiring a yard of 
lace. The upper edge of the 
lace is sloped off from the top 
of one end to the bottom of 
the other; the straight end is 
hemmed, and then the slant- 
ed upper edge is pleated in 
thick pleats laid one on the 
otherand pressed. The pleat- 
ed silk and lace fans alterna- 
ting are then bound in a silk 
band that is stiffened with rib- 
bon wire (twelve inches wide 
around in the model). A box- 
pleated heading of silk is at 
the top, and the band is cov- 
ered by a braided strip of rib- 
bon. A long bow of many 
loops of the same narrow 
feather-edged ribbon hangs 
from the band on one side of 
the shade. 





Fig. 2.—CasHMERE aND Srripep Sitk Costume.—Back. 
See Fig. 3.—[For description see Supplement.] 


Fig. 3.—CASHMERE AND Srripep SiLk 
Costumr.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supple- 
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Dishes with Odd Names, and 
Recipes for some of Them. 
“ TEAN,” said a young house- 
keeper, “I think we will have 
a tipsy parson for dessert to-night. 
You know you can—” but before 
another word could be spoken, 
Jean, who had no been lang awa’ 
frae bonnie Scotland, held up her 
hands and exclaimed, “ You’ll no 
ask a decent girl of guid standing 
with the kirk and a’ the world to 
witness sae sad a sight, forbye the 
ill-luck of it.” 

Her mistress laughingly explain- 
ed that the tipsy parson was a very 
harmless sort of a parson, consist- 
ing of sponge-cake and custard, but 
Jean could never be persuaded to 





SLervE For Lace Dress, 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, V., Figs, 29 and 30, 


call the dainty by that “ unhallow- 
ed name,” and was always a wee bit 
nervous when making it, for fear 
of some ill-luck following the dese- 
cration of the name of “ sae high an 
office.” As it is not a common dish, 
perhaps the receipt may be welcome 
to some, as described by Jean’s 
mistress. 

Tipsy Parson.—For which use a 
loaf of sponge-cake (stale cake is 
betterthan fresh for thedish). Stick 
the cake full of blanched almonds, 
and pour over it a full tumbler of 
sherry. When the cake has soaked 
up the wine, add a thick rich cus- 
tard. 

The incident of Jean and the tip- 





Fig. 4.—Cioru anp Sitk Costume. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and —— see Sup- 
plement, No. L, Figs. 1-11 
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Sora Back.—[For design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 31.) 
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Fig. 1 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 24-28. 


Sy parson set us 
thinking of other 
equally queer-named 
dishes, and among 
them and next in or- 
der is Presbyterian 
codfish balls The 
only difference be- 
tween them and all 
other fish balls is 
that cream is used in 
place of milk, and 
that they are flat 
rather than round in 
shape. 

Little pigs im 
blankets is a com- 
paratively new dish, 
and is well worth 
trying. Season large 
oysters, and wrap 
each oyster in a 
thin slice of Eng- 
lish breakfast ba- 
con; fasten each with 
a wooden pin, and 
fry toa crispy brown, 
and serve each pig 
on a bit of toast. 

Floating island is 
too well known a 
dish to need desecrib- 
ing, and so is brown 
Betty, but we won- 
der how many cooks 
could make an egg- 
basket or a bird’s- 
nest without first re- 
ferring to their re- 
ceipt-book. 

For the former 
boil hard as many 
eggs as will be need- 
ed—say a dozen. 
When done remove 
the shells, and halve 
the eggs evenly; 
take out the yolks 
and rub them to a 
paste with a bit of 
melted butter, pep- 
per, and salt. Then 
chop fine any bits of 
cold chicken, turkey, 
duck, or veal that 
may be on hand, and 
mix gradually with 
the yolks. When 
thoroughly mixed set 
over a pan of boil- 
ing water to heat, 
and while they are 
heating cut off a 
small slice from the 
end of the empty 
halves of the whites, 
so that they will 
stand; then fill with 
the paste; arrange 
nicely on a dish, and 
surround with a 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





Miuirary Jacker.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


— | 


Fig. 1.—Youne Giru's Dinner Dress. 


Critp’s Murr.—Crocuet- W ork. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig 





Murr ror Huntine Costume. 
For description see Supplement. 
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HOUSE TOILETTES.—[For Desorretions sex Surriement.} 
» 2.—Poruin anv Vetvit Recxrtion Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Front Page.]} 








Fig. 3.—Woon House Dress. 

















Fig. 2.—Mitirary Jacket.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 24-28, 


thick white sauce or 
gravy. It makes an 
excellent dish for 
lunch, 

The bird's - nest 
must be carefully 
made, although it is 
a very simple dish. 
Pare and scoop out 
six large well-shaped 
apples, and stew ina 
syrup of white sugar 
and water until soft, 
but not soft enough 
to lose their shape. 
Then set into a dish 
and surround with 
a custard, and bake 
until the custard is 
firm. A few sugar- 
ed almonds will an- 
swer for eggs in the 
nest, but should not 
be put in until just 
before sending to the 
table. This makes 
a nice Easter dish. 

Taste and come 
again is a Scotch 
dish, varying only 
from bird’s-nest in 
that candied peel is 
used in the place of 
sugared almonds, 
and that the custard 
is not baked. 

Gentleman's favor- 
ites and bachelors’ 
buttons are simply 
rich drop - cakes, 
while lady’s - fingers 
and animal crackers 
are to be found in 
almost every house- 
hold. j 

For Dolly Varden 
cake make at least 
five cakes as for jel- 
ly-cake, and put them 
together with differ- 
ent fillings. For the 
first use chocolate ; 
the second, lemon 
cream; the third, 
grated cocoa - nut ; 
and the fourth, a soft 
icing filled with nuts 
and raisins; then ice 
the entire cake. 

A dear old colored 
aunty introduced us 
to rags, for which 
mix a cupful of flout 
to a smooth paste 
with boiling water 
(of course the water 
is added gradually). 
Set the paste aside 
to cool, and when 
cool add an egg, and 
beat the whole thor- 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 








oughly. Then press through a pastry tube into 
a kettle of hot lard, and fry brown; drain and 
sprinkle with sugar. 

Potatoes cut into strips and fried brown have 
long been known as s/oo-fly potatoes, while apple 
fool is almost always sure to please. Stew ap- 
ples, and cover them with a thick custard, and 
then a rich sweet méringue; the whole should 
be set in a hot oven to slightly brown, 

Toad in the hole is a very nice dish in spite of 
its name, and although it is not an unknown dish, 
perhaps there are some who would like to be re- 
minded of it. Take cold meat of any kind and 
bake it in a batter made of flour, egg, and milk. 

At one of the early autumn teas given by some 
Cambridge girls to their student friends were 
served kisses, bow-kywots, Cupid's wells, gold and 
| food, and deviled crabs. 

There are few of us who have not heard of 
1, 2, 3, 4 cake, or minute pu iding, while queen of 
puddings, ov queen's pudding, is almost too well 
known to mention except in comparison to royal 


silver cake, ange 


pudding, and the two to poverty pudding Royal 
is made the same as queen’s pudding, ouly sago is 
used in place of cake. 
overty pudding is simply alternate layers of 
apple-sauce and bread-crumbs baked brown on 
the top 
Hash has been given a great many names, but 
we think the camp name for this dish a very queer 
one, and without knowing what it was, would be 
very apt to refuse, if asked to have some hash 
Puppy 


KATHARINE REGD 
By WALTER BESANT, 
Avutuor or “Aut Sorts anp Conpitions or Men,” 


“Tue Wortp Went Very Wert Tnen,”’ 
“Turk CuarpLatin OF THK FLext,” ETO. 








CHAPTER VIIL— Continned.) 


THE CHRONICLE OF WASTED TIME, 

f igo the other residents began to come up- 
stairs, and Lily retired to her own cubicle, 

and they all went to bed. 

In the night that Vision of a long and hopeless 
life of Insufficiency arose before Katharine, and 
rolled itself out scene by scene like a never-end- 
ing panorama. 





It was one of those nightmares 
which do not cease when one awakes, sits up, 
shakes the pillow, and turns over on the other 
side. This kind remains, and the moment you 
go to sleep again the story is carried on from the 
point where it was stopped by the waking. There 
was once a man who had a nightmare of this 
kind which came every night and carried on the 
story slowly, hour by hour, minute by minute— 
so that he lived two lives, one by night and one 
by day. His tombstone—he died young—says 
nothing about his nocturnal career; it says he 
was a good husband, a kind father, and a straight- 
walking Christian. Ah! and how about the oth- 
er life? Katharine saw herself tramping about 
in search of work and finding none. She was 
always hungry; her clothes were always shabby ; 
gloom and despair weighed upon her soul ; hope- 
lessness crept over her like a paralysis; she saw 
her youth and her strength slipping away; she 
saw the lines in her wasted cheek—which Tom 
once loved so much and thought so beautiful. 
Then she saw how she had grown old,and was 
just as poor as ever, and work was just as neces- 
sary to her, but it was all given to the younger 
ones, Lastly, she found herself with no money 
at all. And an awful terror—such a terror as 
she had never before experienced ; as if now, at 
last, everything was over; as if there was no God 
in the heavens, or, if there were, that He had 
turned His face from her forever; she could not 
pray; to look forward was more dreadful than 
to look back ; how terrible, how dreadful a thing 
is old age in poverty and want, and without the 
stay and consolation of Christian hope! Then 
in her dream she crept friendless and destitute 
into the streets. Oh! Tom! Tom! was it for 
this that you perished upon the Egyptian sands ? 
Then she awoke with a sob. Lo! it was morn- 
ing, and the sun shone upon the windows—even 
upon the windows of Harley House. 


Would you follow these two girls in their 
quest of work and bread ? 

It was a hopeless quest, because the things 
that they would do were so few, and there were 
already so many girls to do them, and they had 
no friends or private interest. All that Katharine 
could do well was to undertake the teaching and 
cave of yeung children, or of those girls with pa- 
rents to whom the curriculum of the high-school 
does not appeal. She could bring to her task, as 
she had done with the Emptage children, affection 
aud care such as one hardly has a right to ex- 
pect for ten times the salary. Alas! she found 
that for one place there were fifty candidates. 
And like Lily, she was always too late. 

In the months of July and August young and 
old alike dream of green fields, of woods where 
the shadows are deep and cool, of the sea-shore 
where the fresh breezes roll up the blue waves 
into light bracken upon the shingles, of rocks 
with deep pools and dark cool eaves: It is hard 
in these months to be seeking for work and 
tinding none, while the streets smell like a bakery 
whose windows have not been opened for weeks, 
and the reflected heat mounts up and strikes your 
cheeks as with a hot hammer, and the air of the 
great town seems used up by the breathing of 
all the millions, and there is no refreshment by 
day or night, and one cannot afford fruit and ice, 
and the only place you have got for the evening 
is hot and close and filled with depressed and 
melancholy women. Katharine sat there, among 


* Begun in Hanree’s Bazan No. 43, Vol. XX. 
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the rest, sad and weary, though Miss Beatrice sat 
beside her, and held her hand, whispering words 
of consolation and patience, and Miss Augusta 
plaved solemn music. As for Lily, she came no 
longer to the drawing-room; she had taken a 
lowly position as figurante in a melodrama; she 
went to the theatre every night, and stood in the 
front, being a pretty girl, and received fifteen 
shillings a week. The work and the place and 
the surroundings were not exactly what a careful 
mother would choose for her child; but, careful 
mothers, reflect that if your child must work, she 
cannot always choose her work, and her reputa- 
tion will have to depend upon herself, and not 
upon the safeguards and precautions arranged 
for her by her friends. It is, indeed, the first 
condition of woman’s work that these safeguards 
must be abandoned. 

Lily was on the boards, but Katharine could 
get nothing todo. She should have remembered 
that July, August, and September are the worst 
months in the year for a daily governess look- 
ing after work. But she did not; and she 
thought continually of her dreadful dream and 
of Lily’s picture of the long and miserable life. 

A girl who has a profession—even if it be only 
that of nursery governess—always makes a mis- 
take if she leaves it. Katharine made that mis- 
take. She left her profession, and went to the 
Reading-room of the British Museum instead. 

Here, besides the men who study and the au 
thors who write, and those who hunt into ob- 
scure things and clear up doubtful points, sit the 
girls who go there in search of work. The at- 
tendants know them, the superintendent of the 
room knows them, they are known to each other. 
They copy, as Lily had done; they hunt up pas- 
sages and write them out; they search in old 
magazines ; they find out things for leader-writ- 
ers, reviewers, authors, members of Parliament, 
and men who want to write articles of the thought- 
ful and practical kind and have not time to get at 
the facts. Some of them are so clever in the ar- 
rangement and orderly display of the facts that the 
article is wellnigh written when the work leaves 
their hands, but I never heard that their name ap- 
peared at the end of it. Some of them translate 
from French, German, or Italian; some, the clev- 
erer among them, assist journalists with bits of 
London letters for colonial papers, work up fash- 
ion columns, do papers for magazines, if they can 
get them in, and write stories. Yes, unfortunate- 
ly for the Art of Fiction, the rules of which they 
have never studied, they write stories. 

There is a great deal of work done in the read- 
ing-room ; but then there are so many to take it, 
and the pay is so little. Katharine joined this 
band. She could not write stories or articles; 
she had no literary ability at all; she ought never 
to have entered the Reading-room. 

If a girl is so clever as by dint of hard work, 
clear head, and determination to force herself 
across the line which separates the amateur from 
the professional, she will get out of this dreadful 
land of wailing and of wringing of hands, where 
the women are forever filling sieves with water 
and rolling stones uphill, and trying to drink the 
water that continually runs away. The girl who 
has in her the touch of genius which enables her 
to write, to paint, or to act, or to play, or to ad- 
ministrate, will certainly pass over the line into 
the region of comfort, if not of honor. These 
girls are the exceptions. Most of them, as we 
said before, are incompetent. Those who would 
teach know nothing of the methods of teaching; 
nor have they passed examinations, nor have they 
learned anything at all thoroughly as boys learn 
things. Those who would write novels have not 
the least knowledge or conception of dramatic 
effect, selection, exaggeration, emphasis, incident, 
humor, character, or any of the things which 
make up the art into which they plunge in sheer 
ignorance that it is an art at all. Those who 
would be artists can neither paint nor draw, even 
though they have obtained prizes and medals at 
the schools, which are kindly manufacturing ev- 
ery year fresh batches of incompetents who would 
like to be artists. Those who would go on the 
stage have no histrionic power. Those who would 
become professional musicians are only girls who 
can play a little better than the average. Those 
who would become singers are only fit for the 
“little music” of a middle-class drawing-room 
Those who would administrate, and become clerks, 
secretaries, managers, house-keepers, matrons, and 
so forth, have no training in business, no genius 
for details, no heads for organization, and no 
power of authority. What is to be done for 
them? There is only the lowest work in every 
branch—that which is most miserably paid— 
and of that there is not enough to go round. 

Alas! Katharine was not one of those who 
are clever. Nature destined her, as she destines 
all but a very few women, for the home life; she 
was intended for love; she was meant to be happy 
with her lover first, and her husband next, and 
then her children. Nature meant one thing. 
Fate, who constantly disregards Nature’s inten- 
tions—indeed, they have not been on speaking 
terms since the days of Adam and Eve—allotted 
another thing. She was too weak in spirit for 
the struggling competition of labor; she was not 
clever enough to excel in any art; she could not 
fight; she was not sharp enough to see opeu- 
ings, to push and shove, to apply continually, to 
make herself a burden and a nuisance until she 
could get what she wanted; she could not be im- 
portunate—other girls-do this with brazen front 
though with sinking heart. Katharine could not. 
Therefore she got no work except at rare inter- 
vals—and the little store dwindled and shrunk. 

Then a great misfortune befell them. Lily 
fainted on the boards and had to be carried out 
in the sight of the audience. She was forgiven 
the first time, but she fainted again. This clear- 
ly showed that she had contracted vicious habits, 
and the manager dismissed her. And on the lit- 
tle store there were now two to be kept. 

“My dears,” said Miss Beatrice, “there was 





| calm indeed! 


once a widow woman with a single cruse of oil. 
But the Man of God came and staid with her, 
and the cruse wasted not.” 

“Tf there is a Man of God anywhere about,” 
said Lily, irreverently, “he couldn’t do better 
than stay at Harley House.” 


pa eee 
CHAPTER IX. 


TOM’S DEAD HAND. 


James Roire sat in his uncle’s room at his 
uncle’s table and in his uncle’s own wooden 
chair. He had sueceeded to the business, ap- 
parently, as well as the estate. Bundles of pa- 
pers were laid on the table before him ; they were 
the papers connected with his uncle’s estate, now 
hisown. For he had no business of his own, and 
his uncle’s clients, if he had any left, had gone 
elsewhere. The tin boxes round the room with 
names painted on them contained the papers of 
dead clients who would pay no more fees. 

The afternoons at the end of September are 
quiet in New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, Save for an 
occasional footfall on the pavement or on the 
stairs there is nothing to disturb the legal intel- 
lect engaged upon the toughest job. But in 
September the legal intellect is chiefly unbent 
and upon the moors. 

In the outer office two elderly clerks, who had 
worked together for forty years under Mr. Joseph 
Addison, now dozed in their chairs. Papers were 
spread out before them, and a pen lay ready to be 
dipped if any one called, but they had no work to 
do, Their new master, in fact, kept them on 
purely for the sake of appearance, He thought 
that the presence of these respectable old gentle- 
men lent dignity to the office and the show of con- 
fidential family business. So, doubtless, it would 
have done, but for the fact that no one ever came 
to look at them. In the den beside the door the 
office-boy, full of roast beef and mild ale, slum- 
bered, his head upon the desk, It was a blissful 
time with him, for he had nothing to do, no er- 
rands to run, no message to deliver, no bell to 
answer, and nothing to copy. He could go to 
sleep every day and all day long, and drew his 
pay as regularly as in the old master’s time. In 
his own room James Rolfe, who had lunched 
copiously, with a pint of stout, slept peacefully. 
The oftices of Uncle Joseph, deceased, had be- 
come a Castle of Indolence. Outside, the world 
went on, quite unconscious of the office. Nobody 
ever looked in. Even the postman passed it by 
without a letter or a parcel. Everybody was 
asleep all day long. It was like the Heaven of 
the solicitor’s clerk. Each of us has his own 
little Heaven of imagination. In that of the 
solicitor’s clerk every man has an office to which 
he is bound to go every morning at nine-thirty, 
there to remain, with an interval of an hour for 
dinner, until half past six or seven. It is a bea- 
tific office, because there is no work: nothing to 





transcribe, copy out, or engross, and every one of | 


the Elect may sleep all day, chat or tell stories, 
go out and have a glass of beer and a smoke, and 
tuke two hours instead of one for dinner, arrive 


| late, go early, take long holidays, and draw sala- 


ries continually increasing without any limit. A 
holy calm rested upon this office all day. The 
chief came late and went away at all hours; and 
as yet had said nothing at all about work or pay. 
The word sack had not been mentioned. A holy 
Now in James’s former office— 
a small and humble place compared with this 
beautiful suite of rooms—a single boy repre- 
sented the whole clerical staff: there were, to be 
sure, the usual bundles of papers on the table: 
but though there was, as in this office, an entire 
absence of clients, there was never any quiet or 
calm in it, but on the contrary the noisy laughter 
and the jokes of sporting men, Jem Rolfe’s 
friends, resounded in it, and it was charged with 


| an atmosphere of tobacco, beer, worry, and irri- 





tation, with duns continually calling and wanting 
to know, and the postman dropping letters from 
angry creditors with threats of proceedings, not 
to speak of the office-boy, who was possessed by 
a devil, and was always doing something to mad- 
den his master and to get his own ears boxed. 

Yet five minutes, and this calm was to be rude- 
ly dispelled, not to return, so far as concerned 
the chief, for many a day. In fact, it has never 
since returned. This afternoon, the holiest and 
the calmest, was the last day of real peace. 

Two girls, about to cause this interruption, 
were at this moment in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

“T am sure it is the best thing to do, Katha- 
rine,” said one. “If this man was really a friend 
of Tom's, he would at least be able to advise— 
and you must have relations.” 

“I do not think he was a friend, although he 
was a cousin. But Tom told me to go to him if 
I was in trouble. We can but try, Lily.” 

Suddenly—without the least warning, in the 
most unexpected manner—every one of those 
sleepers was startled into consciousness. 

The office bell was rung. 

Then the chief sat upright, dropped the half- 
smoked cigarette from his fingers, and seized the 
papers tied up with red tape which lay on the 
desk before him. He would be discovered, who- 
ever it was that was come to disturb him, in the 
act of wrestling with legal intricacies, The two 
old clerks jumped in their chairs, and each man 
seized a pen and dipped it in the ink, then, with 
squared shoulders, and heads bent over their 
work, and pens that flew with the swiftness of 
the ready writer, they presented the proper ap- 
pearance of industry and pressure, though I know 
not what they wrote. The office—it is a well- 
known rule—must not be discovered doing no- 
thing. The boy at the door, startled out of sleep, 
lifted his head and threw open the pages of a big 
folio before him, containing I know not what old 
accounts and entries of by-gone business. The 
impression of zeal and of an overwhelming 
amount of work having been started, he opened 
the door. 





The bell had been rung by two young ladies, 
neither of whom was known to the boy. One of 
them gave him her card—*“ Miss Capel.” 

James jumped—there is no other way to de- 
scribe the movement—when he received the card. 
He had put away his solemn promise and sacred 
pledge in so remote a corner of his brain that he 
had almost forgotten the promise and the name 
of Katharine Capel. 

“What the devil,” he murmured, “does she 
want ?” 

But when his visitors came in he turned pale, 
and looked first at the card and then at Lily and 
then at Katharine, and then at the card again, 
and then at Katharine. 

“Miss Capel?” he said, bowing to Lily, and 
again looking at Katharine with a kind of bewil- 
derment. 

“No; this is Miss Capel.” 

“Ts—is your name Capel?” he asked. 
should not her name be Capel ? 

“You do not know me, Mr. Rolfe,” said Kath- 
arine. “TI am—that is, I was—engaged to your 
cousin, Tom Addison,” 

“You were engaged to my cousin—you?” He 
kept staring at her face. “You?’ Then he 
tried to pull himself together. “Were you? 
Excuse my surprise, Miss Capel: I had heard of 
you, but I did not at first catch the name. Yes 
—certainly—Miss Capel—oh yes! He always 
spoke of you by your Christian name.” 

“My name is Katharine Regina.” 

“ Katharine Regina— Regina?” he repeated the 
second name, and still continued to gaze into her 
face, not rudely, but as one who recognizes an 
old acquaintance. 

“Tt is a family name.” 

Mr. Rolfe sat down without asking the ladies 
to take chairs; this they proceeded to do. 

But he seemed unable to take his eyes off 
Katharine’s face, and he kept winking hard with 
both eyes at once. 

“ Katharine Regina!...” he repeated. 
a most curious name-—and Capel. 
member,” he said, with an effort. “Of course I 
remember now, It was a most disastrous en- 
gagement for you, Miss Capel. Tom told me all 
about it, of course.” 

“T have come to you, Mr. Rolfe,” said Kath- 
arine, “ because vou were Tom’s cousin, and he 
told me how you helped him in the matter of his 
uncle’s will, and that you would help me too if f 
were in trouble.” 


Why 


“Tt is 
Oh yes, I re 


He had indeed 
helped his cousin in the most unselfish manner. 
“Tam in great trouble now.” 
“Anything that I can do, Miss Capel...” he 
began. 


James bowed with dignity. 


Having now recovered somewhat from his first 
surprise, James observed first that both girls 
presented the appearance of great poverty; it 
was legible in their hats, in their jackets, in their 
gloves, and in their boots. 

“Only let me hear the circumstances, 
James, after making these observations. 


” 


said 
Per- 
haps the recollection of the sacred pledge and 
solemn promise was beginning to produce some 
effect upon him, 

“T am so unfortunately situated,” Katharine 
explained, ‘that I do not know any of my rela- 
tions. I want you to advise me how I am to find 
them; I am in very great straits, Mr. Rolfe, and 
I think if I could find them they might help me.” 

“Yes; that ought not to be difficult.” 

“My father died suddenly a few months be- 
fore—before I lost Tom. He never told me any- 
thing about my relations at all.” 

“Oh! That unusual, But you would 
find something to help you among his papers, I 
should say.” 

“ He left no papers at all.” 

“That is more unusual still.” James kept 
looking at her in the same inquiring way. “ May 
I ask what was his profession ?” 

“He had none. Formerly he was in the army 
He lived upon a pension, or an annuity, of three 
hundred pounds a year, which be drew regularly 
once a quarter. He left no papers behind him, 
and received no letters. On the few occasions 
when I ventured to speak to him about my rela- 
tions he forbade any mention of them. I think 
he had quarrelled with them. The only piece of 
writing which we were able to find after his 
death was a serap of a letter.” She gave it to 
James, who read it aloud: “In case, therefore, 
of my not being able to call as usual for the 
money on Quarter-Day, you can send it to me by 
check made payable to order and not crossed, in 
a registered letter, addressed to Willoughby Capel 
at the following address—” There the paper was 
torn, and there was no more. 

“His name,” said James, “was Willoughby 
Capel—Willoughby Capel—and he had an an- 
nuity of three hundred pounds a year. Yes.” 
He laid the scrap of paper upon his desk after 
looking at the handwriting. “ You are sure that 
this is your father’s own hand ?” 

* “ Yes, certainly.” 

He went on as if he were putting two and two 
together. 

“ Your own name is Katharine Regina and his 
was Willoughby Capel; and he had an annuity 
of three hundred pounds a year. Who paid him 
that annuity ?” 

“T do not know. I thought you would, for 
Tom’s sake, help me find out.” 

“Yes,” he replied, shutting both eyes tight, “1 
will help you. Oh yes! 

“Tom begged me in his last letter—his last 
letter”—she made that little gesture which as- 
sured her that the packet of letters was still in 
her pocket—“ that you would help me if I went 
to you.” 

“ What was he like—to look at—your father ?” 

“He had been, and was to the last, a very 
handsome man. He was tall and had regular 
features: he was over fifty years of age, but his 


was 


hair was still unchanged : it was of alight brown; 
he wore a small pointed beard and long mus- 
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tache. No one who had ever seen him would 
ever forget him.” 

“ You are exactly like him,” said James, speak- 

-ing his thoughts instead of concealing them, as is 
the part of a wise man, 

“ Why, have you ever seen him 

“No; but you have described yourself. 
you desire, naturally, to find out your relations.’ 

“Yes. I was a governess, but latterly I have 
been out of employment, and I have been trying 
to get work at the Museum. If my relations are 
rich, they may be able to help me. Except my 
friend here, there is no one in the world who 
knows or cares about me. Will you help me, 
Mr. Rolfe, for the sake of your poor dead cousin, 
who loved me ?” 

The tears rose to the girl’s eyes: the breaking 
voice, and the attitude of sorrow and poverty and 
helplessness, ought to have made this young man 
spring from his chair and swear that he was ready 
to fly to the ends of the earth in order to help 
her. That he did not instantly and eagerly prof- 
fer his friendly offices was due to a most horrible 
suspicion—more than a suspicion—a discovery. 
The girl’s father had received an annual stipend 
or income of £300; his name, she said, was Wil- 
loughby Capel; her description of the man ex- 
actly corresponded with the Captain Harry Wil- 
loughby who used to come regularly once a 
quarter to that very office for that same annual 
stipend ; the donor of that trust-money was Miss 
Katharine Regina Willoughby ; more than that, as 
if that was not enough, the girl’s face was exact- 
ly that of Captain Willoughby; the resemblance 
was startling; it left no room for doubt; every- 
body could see it who had known the late Cap- 
tain. As for himself, he remembered Captain 
Willoughby very well indeed: on her very first 
entrance he was struck with the resemblance, 
and he thought—forgetting Katharine and Tom 
—that it was Captain Willoughby’s daughter 
come in person to elaim her rights. 

She was—she must be—Captain Willoughby’s 
daughter, and she was come, not to claim her 
rights, but to ask him—him, of all men in the 
world—to take such steps as would, though this 
she knew not, lead to the establishment of her 
rights. 

“TI will advise,” he said, coldly, “ to the best of 
my ability. We might advertise. Are you dis- 
posed to spend money in advertising? It is 
costly.” 

“T have no money to spend in anything.” 

“That is unfortunate.” 

“If you are disposed to help me,” Katharine 
said, timidly, and meeting no response in his eyes, 
“will you lend me the money to advertise? I 
would ask that an answer should be sent to me 
under my full name, Katharine Regina Capel. 
That would perhaps meet the eye of some cousin.” 

* Advertising costs 
James replied, and with averted eyes. 
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great deal of money,” 
“You 
had better let me make a few inquiries first. 
Will you write down the late address of your 
father and the name of his club? Thank you. 
I will make inquiries, and perhaps we may stum- 
ble on something. It is certainly unusual”’—he 
cleared his voice and shut his eyes half a dozen 
times in succession—“ most unusual, for a man 
to die without relations of any kind anywhere. 
Perhaps they are in America or the Colonies, in 
which case our search might be hopeless. How- 
ever, I will do my best—yes—my best, believe 
me, Miss Capel. Leave the matter in my hands 
and take no steps yourself. You understand, I 
am sure, that when you have placed your affairs 
in the hands of your solicitor you must not med- 
die with them, yourself, at all. Leave the whole 
matter in my hands.” 

He spoke bravely, but his voice somewhat 
lacked something of sincerity, and he did not lift 
his eyes. 

“ Katharine,” said Lily, when they were in the 
street once more, “ there 
about that man. He has done something. He 
van’t look you in the face, and he turned red and 
pale and all colors at once; and why did he keep 
winking with both eyes.” 

“T believe that Tom and he were not exactly 
friends. But he said he would make inquiries.” 

“ He certainly said he would, whether he means 
to or not; but why shouldn’t he? He will send 
in a bill for his services, I suppose. Katharine, 
if I were you I would put in that advertisement 
as soon as there was money to spare for it.” 

But of money, alas! there was none. 

When the girls were gone, James sat down 
with a perturbed countenance and an unquiet 
heart. He had no longer any desire to sleep. 

Presently he rang the bell, and one of the old 
clerks answered it. 

“T want,” he said, pretending to search among 
the papers, “to find the last receipt for an annu- 
ity which my uncle used to pay to Captain Harry 
Willoughby, who appears to have died about 
six months ago.” 

The clerk brought the book with 
ceipts. 

“This is his signature, is it? Very good. 
last, dated January, of the present year. 
Do you remember Captain Willoughby ?” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

“Where did he live 

“T do not know. He came here once a quar- 
ter and drew his money.” 

“Thank you—that will do.” 

The signature of the receipt corresponded ex- 
actly with the writing of the torn letter. There 
was now not the least room for doubt. This girl— 
Tom’s fiancée—was the heiress of the trust-money. 
It was his duty—it was his clear and certain duty 
—to give up the whole of it. It was no longer 
possible to juggle with words and to gloss over 
things; the heiress was found—he had to give 
up the whole of that trust-money to the girl. 
What a terrible hole it would make in his in- 
come! There was no other way out of it. As 
for what he had already done, Courts of Justice 
might take a harsh view of that; but it was 
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honesty itself compared with keeping the prop- 
erty now that he had found the heiress. She 
must have been led, he thought, to his office by 
the Dead Hand of Tom himself. James Rolfe 
was not a superstitious person, but he had read 
novels, and he knew very well that dead people 
do constantly visit evil-doers with curses and 
bring trouble upon them, especially when they 
have dealt wickedly with wards, 

Yet, he thought, being a man of this genera- 
tion, and therefore little afraid of dead hands, 
what harm could a dead man’s hand do to him 
compared with what he would do to himself if he 
gave up the property? And in what words 
should he explain to Harriet? And how would 
that dear creature regard the loss of three-fourths 
of her income and a return to the old life ? 

He put the torn serap of writing in the safe 
along with the old letter from Miss Willoughby, 
the only evidence of the Trust; and then, though 
it was only half past three, he took his hat and 
walked out of the office. He could no longer sit 
there. When he was gone, some of the former 
rest and calm returned. The visit of the young 
ladies had brought no work. The two old elerks 
began to doze again. But the boy, disturbed by 
the appearance of youth and beauty, and no 
longer able to sleep, read a penny novelette. 

In the evening, James argued out the whole 
thing with himself over some Scotch whiskey and 
a pipe. 

He was no worse off, he assured himself, than 
he had been before the young lady turned up. 
Hle knew, to be sure, who the heiress was; he 
was not obliged, however, to know; there was 
nothing formally and legally to connect Miss 
Capel with the daughter of Captain Willoughby. 
What did it matter that he himself knew the fact, 
provided that he kept it to himself? No one 
could possibly find out that he knew it. But oh! 
what a difference there would have been if Tom 
had known it before he went away! He had 
promised Tom to give her all that was left after 
the Trust was paid. A ridiculous promise extort- 
ed at a moment when his mind was not in the 
usual judicial balance. Ridiculous indeed! But 
no one knew it except Tom. Yet he thought it 
would be well to keep the promise to a limited 
extent. He might give her all the money that 
was in Tom’s name in the bank when he went 
away. How much was it? Thirty pounds or so, 
He would send—and then he laughed, remember- 
ing a most remarkable occurrence. He had quite 
forgotten to ask the lady her address. Therefore 
he could not send her anything. Nor could he 
do anything at all. 

It was midnight. He sat in the library, which 
was perfectly quiet, because it was at the back 
of the house, and everybody was gone to bed. 
Suddenly—no man was more free from supersti- 
tion than James Rolfe—he felt a horrid tremor 
seize all his limbs, and cold dews stood upon his 
forehead. It seemed if Tom himself—his 
dead cousin Tom—stood beside him invisible but 
audible, hurling reproaches at him, calling him 
“Cur, Liar, Thief, Blackguard,” and similar un- 
gentlemanly names—taking, in fact, a mean ad- 
vantage of his ghostliness. He also threatened 
vengeance in undefined manner, which- 
made James feel just as uncomfortable as Moab 
or Ascalon might have felt when it was reported 
in the Bazar that a Prophet had been predicting 
woe for its people. 

James seized the decanter. 

When he went upstairs, some time after, he 
awoke his wife—who was sweetly dreaming that 
she was going to live forever, always young and 
always beautiful, with champagne, and silk dress- 
es trimmed with Jace, and every night a stall at 
the Theatre—by banging his shin against the 
sharp edge of the coal-scuttle. This is enough 
to make the most pious man awake his wife. 

“Good gracious, James,” she cried, “ what is 
the matter? Can’t you turn up the gas ?” 

He replied somewhat thickly, rubbing the in- 
jured part: 

“Tv’s—it’s Tom’s Dead Hand, my dear.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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JAPANESE WOMEN. 
FPXHE Japan Mail says: “In the midst of so 
much talk about how to benefit the women 
of Japan, it is refreshing to meet with a practi- 
cal experiment like the Kiokiu Nisshi Shiokugo 
Gakko, or Corporated Woman’s Industrial School. 
It is nearly a year old, and has steadily grown 
during its first year of life till it has now 227 
pupils, and in order to accommodate the numer- 
ous applicants an addition has to be built. The 
school is situated at 22 Hitotsu-bashi-toricho, 
Tokyo, and is under the direction of Mr. Ichizo 
Hattori, of the Educational Department. The 
object of the school is to train girls in useful in- 
dustries, so that, if necessary, they may be able 
to earn a livelihood. The school furnishes the 
materials, and the girls receive about one-half the 
profits of all their handiwork when sold. This 
money is deposited in the Post-office Savings- 
bank, and can only be drawn out when the girls 
leave the school. It is hoped that this may train 
them in habits of economy and thrift. The sub- 
jects of study will show the aim of the school, 
and that the mental training of the girls receives 
some attention ; 
“ Literary Subjects—Reading ; Writing; Arith- 
metic; Engli-l ; Lectures on Domestic Economy ; 
Lectures on Pliysies. 


“ Practical Subjects.—Dress-making, Japanese 
and European; Kuitting; Millinery; Plain Sew- 
Embroidery ; Decorative Painting on Porce- 


ing ; 


5) 


lain and Pottery; Artificial Flower-making. 


“The girls must select one or two of the prac- 


tical subjects. At present, knitting and European 


dress-making seem the chief favorites, doubtless 
the demand for articles of foreign dress inducing 
It is pleasant to 
see so many happy, busy girls and women, and 


the girls to make this clivice. 


one comes away after a visit to the school with 
feelings of satisfaction that something is actually 
being done to help the women of Japan to inde- 
pendence. The school folks are inclined to hide 
their light under a bushel, so we take it upon us 
to let its existence be known. If any who read 
this wish to give a helping hand, all they have to 
do is to send orders for work, which will be exe- 
cuted up to the pupils’ present ability.” 





SOMETHING FOR FAIRS. 


TOW that the season for charity fairs and 
I bazars is upon us, a few hints in regard to 
these laudable enterprises will be useful. Let 
us suggest first that the sound business princi- 
ple that the demand must regulate the supply 
should be kept in view. The lady managers 
should study the wants of their expected patrons, 
remembering that an article which fills a need 
will sell much more quickly than one that pleases 
the fancy only; that medium-priced articles sell 
more readily than more costly ones, and often at 
a larger profit. 

Cases of all kinds are useful and saleable arti- 
cles. <A set for a travelling bag consists of four 
pieces, which may be sold singly or in the set. 
The soap case is crocheted of rather coarse red 
cord, in single crochet stitch, in two parts, the 
first covering two-thirds of a small cake of soap, 
the second covering the rest of the cake, and 
fitting over the first section like a lid. On 
the front edge of the upper part is a tape long 
enough to tie around the case. The soap can be 
put in wet, as the cover is thick enough to absorb 
all dampness, and when soiled it can be washed. 
Cases for tooth and nail brushes are made of rib- 
bon of the same shade of red lined with oil-silk. 
The ribbon should be just wide enough to allow 
the brushes to slip in easily when overlianded 
together. Cut the ribbon twice the length of the 
brush and aliow two inches to turn over ; the end 
should be folded in a point, with a loop to fasten 
over a button sewed on the front of the case. 
Those for the comb and brush are made in the 
same way, using wider ribbon. 

The perplexing question of what to do with 
overshoes when they can be dispensed with can 
be solved by offering for sale a bag made like a 
large envelop, open at the end, of dark gray 
linen. It should be lined with the lightest ob- 
tainable rubber cloth. The bag is fastened by 
an elastic band attached to the flap. Slipper 
and shoe cases can be made in the same way, 
using other material. 

Select bottles square or flat, with as short 
necks as can be found; about four inches in 
height is a convenient size. Commencing at the 
top, crochet a cover in single crochet stitch to 
fit over the bottle snugly, when the bottom is 
reached, the bottle will have to be inserted and 
the work finished over it. Straw-colored cord 
for the crochet is effective. If white cord is 
used, the cover should be painted or gilded. The 
cork must fit tightly. Bottles of this kind are 
very convenient for the travelling bag or trunk, 
as there is very little danger of their breaking. 
They look well on a toilette-table too, in which 
case a fancy stopper can be used, 

A cover or sheath for scissors can be made 
of bronze or other fancy-colored leather. Two 
pieces that will just fit over the blades of the 
scissors are cut, lined, bound, then overhanded 
together. Cases made of unbleached Canton 
flannel for knives, forks, and spoons sell well. 
Cut a piece of the flannel three times as wide as 
the knife is long, and of sufficient length to hold 
a dozen of them laid side by side. Hem all 
around, then turn one-third of the width over 
the middle third, and stitch into divisions just 
wide enough to slip a knife in. Tapes should 
be sewed on to tie around the case when it is 
rolled up. Fork and spoon cases are made in 
the same way. 

A friction mitten for use after the bath is knit- 
ted of coarse wrapping cord such as is used by 
grocers for tying up parcels. The cord should 
be taken double, and the knitting done on me- 
dium-sized needles. There is no shaping re- 
quired, only care must be exercised, in narrow- 
ing off, not to get it too pointed; of course there 
is no thumb. 

A bag to hang on the inside of a closet door, 
that will give the possessor a feeling of having 
unlimited room, is made of cretonne or fancy 
striped ticking. About eight inches less than 
the width of the door will be found a handy size. 
Put on three rows of pockets; the first can be 
used for shoes and slippers, the others for old 
linen, strings, and the numerous odds and ends 
so often needed and so hard to find places for. 

At a certain fair a table, which held no incon- 
siderable place in the proportion the sale of its 
contents contributed to the sum total, was the 
original idea of the lady who presided. Chicken 
pie and baked beans in small earthen dishes, 
which were sold dish and all, home-made ginger- 
snaps and doughnuts sold by the dozen, mince 
and pumpkin pies, completed a list of its con- 
tents. For these, intended for home consump- 
tion, the manager had taken a few orders before- 
hand to guard against loss; but so great was the 
demand that many more than the number pro- 
vided could have been disposed of. 

Aprons of all kinds and styles, from those for 
nurses and house-maids to the most dainty com- 
binations of silk and lace, will always find ready 
sale. Then there are the old stand-byes—bedroom 
slippers, needle-books, darning-bags, ball-holders, 

pen-wipers, and pin-cushions—which, if tasteful- 
ly and not too fancifully made, are always in de 
mand. Book-marks made as follows are attrac 
tive and useful. 
heavy ribbon, and sew up the other so as to forin 











Fringe one end of a piece of 


a point; the side of the point on which the seam 
is should be ornamented with a spray of flowers, 
which may be either painted or embroidered. 
The corners of heavy tinted envelops cut to slip 


over the leaves of the book, and decorated with 
a pen sketch, make serviceable book-marks, Lay- 
ers of blotting-paper, having on each one a small} 
figure or view done in water-colors, and tied to- 
gether with a ribbon, are a bright and pleasing 
addition to the table devoted to such small wares, 








A PLAINT. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD., 
& ese rose upon the wildwood spray, 
Its dew half honey, and its hue 
Reflecting heaven when dawn is new, 
Sheds sorrow on the summer day— 
So soon it fades and falls away. 


The child that i 


Its smile mere 


1 the cradle lies, 
sunshine, and its breath 
Sweeter than all things this side death, 
Brings anguish with its 
, 


. 


learest cries— 


© soon it droops, so soo it dies. 


Yet what without that blossom wild, 
Its rapturous air, its lovely 
Were summer? And despite the grief, 

Without lips that kissed, that smiled, 

What, what were life without the child ? 
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ANSWHRS T70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. W. K.—At a 
P.M., the guests we 
nets, or else full 
| gray or light 
| OL» 





full-dress wedding at home, at 5 
egant short toilettes with bon- 
ress with trains, as they choose, 
tan-colored Suede 





gloves are sunita 


Sussortiner.—Get black marten, lynx, bear, 

or black fox trimming for your plush cloak 
cu Very light-colored trousers are not worn. 
Rather dark trousers, yet not the darkest, should be 
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} worn by the brid re Ushers, they need 

| not be all of the same pattern or shad 

| Franous.—The cloth braided suit you suggest is in 

|} good taste. You need not alter your jacket unless 

| you have darts taken up to make a close-fitting front. 

| PaTIRNOR A coat-basque and round skirt will be 
best for a corduroy dress. Instead of gray with green, 
use brown, black, or Why not have a brown or 
red cloth skirt, and border your polonaise with velvet 
or plush to match the skirt? 

K. P.—Read abont black dresses in Bazar 
No. 44, Vol. XX. Gold cord, scent bead passe- 
menterie, jet, and lace are used on black dresses for 
young ladies, 

Inquirer.—Heavy black ribbed silk or cloth is suit- 
able for a mourning wrap. Trim it with cord gimp 
and black fur, either lyux or Persian lamb. A nice 

| jersey is suitable with a house dress 

| M. A. B.—Get a seal-skin jacket of even length all 
} around. Read Bazar No. 45, Vol. XX., for further de- 
| tails. Get a velvet basque, and trim with open-pat- 


| terned jet, to wear with silk skirts bordered with vel- 
vet. Get plain cloth for a dressy suit in preference to 

| plaid. Mahogany red with moss green will be stylsh 

for a brunette’s cloth gown. The large plaids are still 

} 

| 

| 









fashionable in woollens, also in velvet and satins, to 
wear as lower skirts of black silk dresses. Polonaises 
promise to be very fashionable, such as a gold brown 
| cloth polonaise showing the entire les of a skirt of 
| white cloth, braided with gold, and bordered with 
} brown velvet or fur 
| Epiru.—Do not write to decline a wedding invita- 
tion. Merely send your card on the day of the wed- 
| ding 
O.p Sussortmrr.—Remove the satin from your 
dress, and put repped silk of the same color in its 
place. The velvet basque and full gathered breadths 
of the back are all right. Retain the kilt-pleating of 


velvet, and have a long draped apron of the silk 
| An Op Sunscrisen.—Have your seal-skin garment 
| eut shorter and fitted like a tailor jacket by hints 
given in Bazar No. 45, Vol. XX. ; this will be handsome 
with your Gobelin biue dress, and with dresses of any 
color. 

Frienp or Tur Bazan. 





| Embroidered squares like 
the Turkish doilies, showing many colors on a cream 
white ground, and fringed on the edges, are pretty to 
| mut on your bureau as mats under the toilette bottles, 
| Fou can buy beautiful Bulgarian squares for 50 cents 
| to $1 
H. C. M.—Make your foulard silk with a V neck, 
shirred basque, with elbow sleeves or longer puffed 
| 
| 
| 





sleeves. Have a half-girdle of the pink ribbon, and 
put lace in collarette shape on the waist. ‘Then drape 
the foulard very full and long on a foundation skirt 
that has gathered flounces at the foot 

Anxtous OLp Susscriper, 
a visiting dress of gray > or copper red faille com- 
| bined with velvet, and omit your bonnet? Change this 

to a travelling dress of gold brown or old-silver cloth, 

or else Cheviot of mixed blue and brown made in tai- 
| lor fashion. Get a small cloth or felt toque to wear 
with this dress. The bride and groom should wear 
gloves during the ceremony. 

Desinous.—A terra-cotta cloth dress, with a jacket 
and small toque of the same, would be suitable 
girl of eighteen. If she likes plaids, let her 
blue, red, and brown plaid for the skirts, with ¢ 
and toque of either one of these colors. A 
braided knot and a short bang is fashionable hair- 
dressing for young ladies. 

Go.tven Brown.—Your ideas about the plush wrap 
are excellent, but you could make it more becoming 
by adding long-fleeced fur, such as bear, badger, or 
natural lynx, around the neck and down the fronts, or 
you might use brown feather trimming and some gold 
passementerie, 

Sunsscriser.—It is customary to take leave of your 
hostess at an afternoon reception. 

New Sussoniser.—Make a call within a week or ten 
days after the wedding on the bride’s mother, who is- 
sued the invitations. Window-shades are used with 
lace curtains. 

A Sunsceimser.—Do not rub soap on flannels. Wash 
them in warm suds, rinse immediately in water of the 
same temperature, and hang them out at once to dry 
in the shade. 

C. I. L.—Infants’ a yard and an 
eighth long, and are inade of two breadths of nainsook 
gathered to a yoke, which may be round, pointed, or 
square. The high neck and long sleeves are edged 
with very narrow lace. Tucks, hem-stitching, and 
brier-stitching are the trimmings forming the yoke 
and bordering the skirt above a deep hem, 

Ianoranok.—Your questions about mourning eti- 
quette are answered in Manners and Social Usages. 

F. E. H. R.—We have not given the pattern you 
wish. 

Sunsorisner.—We do not answer questions about 
etiquette by mail. A Indy does not receive her hus- 
band’s guests at a stag party. 

Inquiner.—We can give you no information about 
your party. 

Sunssoriser.—You must address the advertising par- 
ties, with whom we have nothing to do. 

tvam.—When an e ment takes place, the firat 
call ismade by the gentieman’s family on his betrothed. 

Anxiety.—The bright red and the duller copper red 


Why not be married in 











long dresses are 














shades now fashionable w » becoming to you. Use 
ladies’ cloth with black passementerie and black Rus- 
sian lamb fur for a tailor gown, or else for a long 
cloak The servant should remove the knife, fork, 


ner, 

Your many questions about the eti- 
quette of balls and the duties of a chaperon are an- 
swered at length in Manners and Social Usages, which 

| will be sent you from this office on receipt of $1 25 

Wear either black or bronze Have lace 


and plates toge 
East woop 


slippers 


drapery in front of your black silk dress, and trim 
with beaded passementerie, 
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“ALL FOR SWEET CHARITY.” 
A COMEDIETTA, 
3y FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS. 


CHARACTERS: 


Mrs. Porter Primnose, amateur playwright. 

Miss Marion Butien, amateur star. 

Miss Dora Detavan, another. 

Miss Anne Anas, still another. 

Miss Bessit Barney, yet another! 

Mr. Bertir Raymonp, the fiancé of Miss Butler. 

Me. Tursro Tuaron, stage-manager of the Comédie 
Américaine, 

Mr. Faeppre Penn, of the “* Weekly Beehive.” 

Four Lapis’ Mats, & the four stars. 

Scenr.— The stage of the Comédie Américaine, 
set as a handsomely furnished drawing-room. 
Doors, right, left, upper, lower, and centre. 
Practical window, left centre. Prompter’s table, 
left lower, with lamp. Piano, ete., ete., ete. 

Thespo and Freddie discovered. Occasionally a 
gas-man ov a stage-carpenter passes and repass- 

€8 across stage. 

Freddie. First rehearsal, isn’t it, Thesp ? 

Thespo. Yes [yroans |, yes! 

[ Picks wp MS. from prompter’s table. 

Freddie, What's the matter, old fellow ? 

Thespo. ‘Matter!’ my dear boy, just turn 
stage-manager of the Comédie Américaine for 
twenty-four hours, and you'll never ask that 
question again. 

Freddie, Why, what’s up ? 

Thespo. If 1 had my way, Freddie Penn, I 
would asphyxiate every amateur actor, actress, 
playwright, and performer on the face of the 
globe! I've lost twenty pounds since I under- 
took to coach Mrs. Primrose’s last play, you re- 
member on the 28th, for the Blind ? 

Freddie. Oh, yes, to be sure! I say, this one— 
By-the-way, what is the name of the latest ? 

: [ Pulls out pad. 

Thespo. The Débutante's Darling. [Sighs.| I 
have cut it down, so far, from five half-hour acts 
to three fifteen-minute ones. 

[Sighs and puts down MS. 

Freddie. What’s the charity? 

Thespo. Babies. 


Freddie, On! ~Foundlings ? [ Writes. 
Thespo. Yes, 

Freddie. When ? 

Thespo, The 12th. 

Freddie, The usual patronesses ? 

Thespo, Oh yes. [ Sighs, 


Freddie. Who plays the leading role ? 

Thespo. Marion Butler. 

Freddie. And the jeune premier? Bertie Ray- 
mond, of course. 

Thespo. Oh no. 

Freddie. What! 

Thespo. Given up all that, you know, since he 
has become engaged to the fair Marion. 

Freddie. You don’t say! Who does it? 

Thespo. Oh, they've got Clare De la Vere, of 
the Gayety. 

Freddie. Really! He’s a card. A rattling 
lover, and no end of a favorite with the girls. 
Fill the house sure! 

Thespo. Of course. Ob, this confounded MS. ! 

[ Picks it up. 

Freddie. What of it ? 

Thespo. My dear fellow, don’t be stupid. Won't 
Mrs. Primrose come in here this blessed morning? 
and when she finds that half of her precious 
play has been cut out, and the other half put into 
the sort of language that human beings common- 
ly make use of, won’t there be a regular row? 
And sha’n't I have to teach Marion forty-nine 
times at least how to fall down without breaking 
her neck or killing herself with her hair-pins ? 
And sha’n't I have to instruct Miss Delavan that 
her hands were not given to her to wring all the 
time, to imbue Miss Adams with the novel idea 
that her voice must rise above a whisper, and to 
inoculate Miss Barney with the singular fact that 
an erect position is absolutely necessary even for 
an amateur actress ? 

Freddie, Ha! ha! ha! Well, I declare, old 
fellow, your path is not all roses, truly. Ah, 
here comes the Primrose now! Wonderful old 
dame, to be sure! 

[ Enter Mrs. Primrose (R.), flushed and flus- 
tered. 

Mrs. P. Good-morning—good-morning, gentle- 
men. I am late,I am sure. [G@lances about. 
What! the company not assembled as yet? 
believe the call was for eleven, Mr. Thatch—was 
it not? [Thatch bows.] I trast no one is ill. 
Dear me! dear me! what an author has to go 
through with! See here, Mr. Thatch [sits down 
and unrolls MS. from pocket}, Isat up until three 
o'clock this morning—after a luncheon party, 
three teas, a dinner, the opera, and Mrs. Bever- 
ley’s ball yesterday too—writing out a new finale 
for the second act. Just glance over that, Mr. 
Thatch [hands MS.]. Ab, my dear Mr. Penn, you 
have some faint idea of the trials of our profes- 
sion. I assure you [Penn bows] I sat with ice 
bound upon my brow, and with my lower extrem- 
ities submerged in hot water, a glass of milk be- 
side me, wnilst I wrote. : 

Thatch (glancing over MS.). Yes, yes. Well, 
Mrs. Primrose, to be perfectly candid, I think 
that when you come to hear the play rehearsed 
this morning you will be quite satisfied with—er 
—ahem !—the—the original version. 

Mrs. P. (anziously). You think sot 

Thatch, Oh yes, undoubtedly. 

Penn. Vm sure of it, Mrs. Primrose. 

Mrs. P. Aud, Mr. Thatch, you have—er—put 
in the stage business and the proper exits and 
entrances, haven't you ? [ Patronizingly. 

Thatch. Oh, to be sure, Mrs. Primrose. 

Mrs. P. (laughing, with superior air). These lit- 
tle triflee—er—lI really did not take the time to 
insert them. 

Penn. Of course not. 

Mrs. P. To tell the truth, my ideas come so 
quickly, I have such a flow of fancy, such a play 
of wit, such a redundancy of invention, that I 





can’t permit myself to be annoyed with the—the 
mere technique. [ Loftily. 

Thatch, Certainly not. [ Blandly. 

enn. Dear me! no. [ Assuringly. 

Mrs. P. And, Mr. Thatch, by-the-way, did you 
have time to determine whether the Marquise 
had better marry the hero or discard him in the 
end? 

Thatch. To be sure: I faney that she had bet- 
ter marry him. 

Mrs, P. Well, I thought so myself. And—er 
—apropos, do you think that we had better ar- 
range for a duel in the third act, or—what, for 
instance? I have so many plots in my brain 
that I really have scarcely the time to eliminate 
them. 

Thatch, Well, I think, Mrs. Primrose, that, as 
you say, we may dispense with the duel. 

Mrs. P. Oh !— But then, if we do, there will 
be no sense in the quarrel between the hero and 
the villain, will there ? 

Thatch. Well—er—you see, I—er—the busi- 
ness alters all that so materially that I think you 
will be quite pleased with the—the technique. 

Penn (aside). In short, Thatch has written a 
new play after reading our dear, clever Mrs. Prim- 
rose’s elegant and perfumed MS. Ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. P. (glances at watch). Strange that the 
company do not come! You did not neglect to 
distribute the parts, Mr. Thatch ? 

Thatch. By no means. I sent them to all the 
young ladies at three o’clock yesterday. Of 
course we can only have a reading this morning. 

Mrs. P. Ol. yes—yes—of course—ah ! 

Penn. Here comes some one now. I think it 
is Miss Barney. 

[ Huter Bessie (R.), attended by her maid. 

Mrs. P. Good-morning, dear. [ Aisses her. 

[ The men bow. 

Bessie, Good-morning, Mrs. Primrose. 1 beg 
leave, Mrs. Primrose, to return this part. I could 
not think of playing a réle like this one. I 
never, never, in the whole course of my career as 
an amateur actress, have been cast to a sou- 
brette part; my impersonations are, as you and 
Mr. Thatch very well know, strictly emotional 
always. Never, never, in the whole course of my 
career— 

Penn (aside). She’s been acting just six months! 

Bessie. —Have I been even asked to assume a 
character so utterly unsuited to me. 

Thatch. But, my dear Miss Barney— 

Mrs. P. Bessie dear, your versatility— 

Bessie (interrupting). Besides, you do not sup- 
pose for one momeut that J—J//—intend playing 
a secondary réle to Miss Adams! 

[ Crosses tragically. 
enn (aside). “ Ay, there’s the rub!” 

Mrs. P. Now see here, Bessie, my child, come 
here; sit down quietly. [ Caresses Bessie, who re- 
Suses to be cajoled.| I wrote that réle expressly 
for you ; and the costume! think of the costume, 
dear child ; so becoming! so bewitching !—eh, Mr. 
Thatch ? ‘ 

Thatch, Entrancing! I am confident that this 
soubrette part will be the hit of Miss Barney’s 
dramatic—er—career. 

Bessie (severely). I will not play second to Anne 
Adams—that is all there is to be said about it. 

Mrs. P. Oh, Bessie! Bessie! Who am I to get 
at this late date to take the part? What shall I 
do? 

Bessie, 1 don’t know, I’m sure, Mrs. Primrose 
[coldly]; but I do know that I will enact no rdle 
in which there is literally no chance for my emo- 
tional talents ; and—I repeat, I will not play sec- 
ond to Miss Anne Adams. 

[ Goes up C. to her Maid. 

Mrs. P. Well, well, well—oh, Mr. Thatch, 
Freddie Penn, come here. What— Oh, here is 
Miss Adams herself! [Hnfer Anne (R.), attended 
by her Maid.] Good-morning, Anne dearest; how 
are you this bright, beautiful day? and how is 
your mamma ? [ Kisses her warmly. 

Anne (stiffly). Good-morning, Mrs. Primrose. 
[ Perceives Bessie—more stiffly.] Good-morning, 
Miss Barney. 

Bessie (haughtily). Miss Adams! 

Thatch and Penn, Good-morning, Miss Adams. 

[Anne bows, 

Anne. Mamma is quite well, I thank you, Mrs. 
Primrose. 

Mrs. P. Tam so glad. You look, dearest, as 
fresh as a rose. 

Anne (superciliously smiles). Ah, thanks. Er 
—Mrs. Primrose [takes MS. from bag which the 
Maid holds], I beg leave to return you this part. 

Mrs. P. Aune! 

Penn (aside). Another star who refuses to be 
eclipsed ! [Thatch exhibits despair. 

Anne. And I must say, Mrs. Primrose, that I 
am amazed—amazed that such an insignificant 
role should have been assigned to an actress of 
my experience and— 

Penn (aside), Miss Adams has trodden the 
amateur boards these two seasons now ! 

Anne. —Acknowledged ability. 

Mrs. P. What is the matter with your part, 
my dearest girl? 

Anne. The matter with it? Everything is the 
matter with it. Ido not wish to criticise your 
play, Mrs. Primrose, but I must say that you 
knew, and Mr. Thatch [ Thatch groans] knows it 
also, that my strong point is laughter, not tears; 
and this Marie weeps the entire time. Soubrette 
parts have always been my forte, and emotion is 
something I never could endure. 

Thatch. It is a beautiful part, Miss Adams. 

Anne. Do you think so, sir ? 

Mrs. P. Oh, Anne, think of the exquisite toi- 
lette, so much your style—the white, the pearls, 
the veil! 

Anne. It is useless, Mrs. Primrose. I have 
never aspired [with a vicious glance at Bessie] to 
the emotional; and—besides—there are other 
reasons, I— 

Penn, 1 knew it. 

Mrs. P. What, my love—what ? 

Anne. Candidly, then, Mrs. Primrose, I have 


[ Aside. 





never played second to Miss Dora Delavan, and 
I do not purpose beginning now. 

Penn (aside). I felt it. 

Thatch (aside). Of course. [ Resignedly. 

Mrs. P. But, my dear child, I wrote the réle 
expressly— Oh, here comes— 

‘Thatch, Here is Miss Delavan now. 

[Enter Dora, attended by her Maid. She ex- 
changes very stiff bows with Anne and Bes- 
sie. The three Maids go up C. together, 
whispering. Anne and Bessie sit, one R., 
the other L., eying each other furtively, and 
turning over, the one a book, the other a 
newspaper. Thatch and Penn both bow 
low to Dora. 

Mrs. P. (effusively), And how is my darling lit- 
tle Dora to-day ? isses her. 

Dora (coldly). 1am well, thank you, Mrs. Prim- 
rose. And you? 

Mrs, P. Ah! my child, sleepless nights, sleep- 
less nights!—the penalties of plying the pen. 
My third act has worried me considerably, but— 

Dora (coolly). Ah? Sorry, very. I’ve only a 
moment to stop, Mrs. Primrose; I merely came 
this morning, instead of writing you a note, to 
say that I couldn’t possibly undertake the part 
that has been given to me. 

Mrs. P. Dora, my darling! [Almost weeps.] 
You, you to desert me! 

Penn (aside). “ Et tu Brute!” 

Thatch, Why did I ever undertake this affair ? 
I shall graduate from it into Bloomingdale to a 
dead certainty ! [ Aside. 

Dora, We may as well understand each other 
at once, Mrs. Primrose. Mamma is quite unwill- 
ing for me to wear a peasant dress, you know. 

[Sweetly. 

Mrs. P. You shall wear anything you like, my 
darling child! 

Thatch (aside). A toga if she wills. 

Dora, And papa thinks I am too old to have 
my hair braided down my back. 

Mrs. P. You shall have it dressed on the top 
of your head, my dearest. 

Dora, And—I don’t quite like the girl’s name: 
Jennie is a name I never could remember to an- 
swer to—never ! 

Mrs. P. Vi alter it at once. 

Peun (aside), Certainly. We'll remodel the 
earth for you [mimics Mrs. P.], my darling child. 

[Thatch goes up C. and endeavors to make a 
pleasant general conversation in panto- 
mime between Bessie and Anne. They 
refuse to be agreeable, 

Dora (meditatively). And she doesn’t come on, 
you know, Mrs. Primrose dear, until the third 
act; and of course, as mamma says, I have never, 
never acted except in principal rdles, and— 

Penn (aside). Dora has shone upon a benighted 
public, I think, precisely four times. 

[ Goes up C. 

Dora.—I've always had so much to do in all the 
acts that— 

Mrs. P. Til rewrite the part, my sweet one, 
and give you every chance. 

Dora (rises), And then, besides, you know, dear- 
est Mrs. Primrose [shaking her head and smiling 
sweetly], I never could consent, and neither would 
mamma, to my playing a part second in impor- 
tance to Marion Butler. 

Penn (sits), I thought it would come soon. 

Thatch. Ye gods! why was I born! 

Mrs, P. But, my sweet girl, such a lovely part! 
so adapted to your great talents! 

Dora (sweetly). Couldn’t, dear Mrs. Primrose 
I’ve never, never played in any but leading réles. 
Dear me! the public wouldn’t know me in any- 
thing else. I couldn’t, you know, really, I couldn’t, 
risk my reputation as a leading amateur actress 
by appearing in a subordinate character. 

Mrs. P. Dearest Dora, for sweet charity’s sake— 

Dora. T know. But I can’t; really I cannot. 
Mamma says a girl must hold her own, and not 
be pushed aside for any one, especially for an in- 
ferior actress. You know Miss Butler has never 
played until this season, and— 

Mrs. P. But, Dora, for my sake. 

[ Almost weeps. 

Dora. Mrs. Primrose, I will not play second to 
Marion Butler. [ Pertly. 

Penn aes That settles that question, 

Thatch (coming down). Miss Butler has just 
come in, Mrs. Primrose. 

[ Enter Marion (R.), attended by her Maid, 
who at once joins the other three. 

Marion. Good-morning, Mrs. Primrose, Bessie, 
Anne, Dora dear. [Kisses them all.] Mr. Penn, 
Mr. Thatch, 

[ Bows to the men, who return it. The girls 
salute her with marked coldness, and pre- 





to her first, then to the other ladies and to 
the men. 
Mrs. P. “Speak of an angel.” Ah! you 
naughty, naughty boy! [Shakes finger at him. 
Bertie. What have I done now, Mrs. Primrose, 
to merit your displeasure ? 
Mrs. P. It is not what you have done, but 
what you will not do—that is the trouble. 
Bertie. Oh, act, you mean ? 
Marion. Of course, you bad boy; why won’t 
you? 
Anne, To be sure, Mr. Raymond; why won't 


you ? [Supereiliously. 
Dora. Yes, indeed, Mr. Raymond; why not ? 
[ Viciously. 


Bessie, Oh yes, Mr. Raymond; why won’t you 
act? [Jnnocently.] I suppose Marion won’t al- 
low him to. [ Three girls laugh. 

Bertie. Simplest reason in the world, ladies— 
can’t. 

Mrs. P. Absurd. Now see here, Bertie Ray- 
mond—for charity, you know—won’t you just 
give us a scene from Romeo and Juliet with Anne 
Adams; the one you gave last season for the 
“Eye and Ear,” you remember [Anne comes 
down C., Marion crosses up R.|—for charity ? 

Bertie. Can’t do it, Mrs. Primrose. Can’t act 
any more than a stick. My day is over. 

Anne. Oh, nonsense, Mr. Raymond ! 

Mrs. P. Well, think it over, Bertie, now won't 
you? [Marion comes down R., crosses Anne, who 
goes up C.] And, Marion darling, you'll coax 
him, won’t you ? [Thatch whispers to Mrs. P. 

Anne (aside). Oh, of course she'll “ coax him” 
—cer-tain-ly ! 

Mrs. P. Now, girls, until Mr. De la Vere does 
put in an appearance Mr. Thatch proposes that 
we adjourn to his delightful little private room, 
and he will read over the play to us—and the 
business. 

Penn (aside). Business, for the first time in the 
stage’s history, means—as dear Mrs. Primrose 
will shortly discover—play. . 

All. Oh yes—of course. How delightful! 

Thatch (escorting Mrs. P. up L.). As I was say- 
ing, Mrs. Primrose—etc., ete., ete. 

[ Exeunt Mrs. P., Dora, Bessie, Penn, Thatch, 
the four Maids, and Anne, who pauses at 
exit and eyes Bertie and Marion with a 
malevolent expression. 

Bertie. Wish the dear old lady wouldn’t bother 
me any more about that Romeo and Juliet scene. 
I abhor it! 

Marion. Why ? 

Bertie. Oh “why”! When a fellow has the 
reality, darling, he doesn’t care about going round 
making a fool of himself for—charity—or any- 
thing else. How are you this morning ? 

Bends over her chair. 

Marion. Well. And what do you think [tap- 
ping his arm with her book|—I know my part 
already ! 

Bertie (turns off). Oh, I say, Marion, you are 
not going to act in this thing really, are you? 

Marion. Of course lam. Why not? 

Bertie. Oh, I say, darling, I don’t want you to. 

[ Approaches her. 

Marion. Don’t be a foolish boy! 

Bertie. It’s not folly, my child—it’s the purest 
sort of wisdom. 

Marion. Oh, Bertie, I know you’re jesting. 

Bertie. Not a bit of it! I never was so horri- 
bly in earnest in my life. Marion, my darling, 
give it up—don’t act! 

Marion, “ Give it up” ?—not act? Why, Ber- 
tie Raymond, you must be quite beside yourself. 
Such a lovely part!—just my style too; such 
lovely dresses! and you know, Bertie, that Clare 
De la Vere, of the Gayety, is just the most perfect 
lover on the New York stage. 

Bertie (ironically). I am aware of it. 

Marion. I am sure I shall make a success. 
Oh! [rises ; crosses down to foot-lights, C.] I can 
see it before me now !—the vague sea of upturn- 
ed faces, the hush, the lights; then the music; 
my own voice; the frou-frou of my train; my 
tears; my smiles; and then the burst of ap- 
plause! Oh, Bertie, won’t you be proud of my 
success | 

[Stands before him with clasped hands. 

Bertie (takes her face between his palms). My 
little girl, I will not be there to see it. 

Marion. Not—be—there—to see—it, Bertie! 
What do you mean ? 

Bertie, Oh, Marion [turns harshly off}, have 
you a heart or a soul, or do you think that I 
have none? Which is it? Child [catches her 
hands quickly in his}, do you suppose that a man 
who doves a woman wishes to see her here [glances 
about the stage], a target for the eyes of any one 





sently their three heads are close logeth 
and in pantomime they are exchangi 
theiy various grievances (I..), while the 
maids (R.) are chattering also in a group. 

Mrs. P. My dear, my peerless one, you, I trust, 
are not dissatisfied with your part, are you? 

Marion, Dear me! no. What an idea! It’s 
lovely. Lots of laughter. You know how I can 
laugh—ha! ha! ha! Plenty of tears—I can 
weep too. Lovers by the score, superb costumes, 
and on the scene nearly all the time. Oh yes, 
the rdle suits me perfectly. 

Penn (aside). How strange! 

Thatch (aside), Thank Heaven! 

Mrs. P. (sighs with relief). Iam thankful for it. 

Marion. Has not Mr, De la Vere come yet, Mr. 
Thatch ? 

Thatch. Not yet, Miss Butler; but he will be 
here shortly. 

Mrs, P. Ah, what a pity that dear Bertie will 
not act any more! He is so clever. Marion 
darling, do try and persuade him to at least do 
that scene for us from— 

Penn (up R. C.). Here comes Raymond now. 
[Aside.] If he could only play a soubrette, or a 
walking lady, how valuable he would be! 

[ Muter Bertie (R.), violets in his button-hole, 
and a bouquet of them, which he hands to 
Marion as he shakes hands with and bows 


, 





who ch to buy a ticket of admission, the 
object of public criticism, too often the butt of 
ridicule, displaying her grace, her beauty, her tal- 
ents for— Oh, Marion, my darling, don’t you 
see—don’t you see—don’t you understand ? 

Marion. But other men who are engaged to 
girls— 

Bertie. “Other men”! Trust me, Marion; 
there is not an engaged man in New York society 
to-day, even those loudest in their praises of your 
art, who would not agree with every word I have 
uttered. 

Marion. Oh, Bertie, I—I can’t give it up [sits] ; 
I don’t see howI can. [A pause. Bertie crosses ; 
goes up C., head bent in deep thought.| Bertie, 
what are you thinking about ? 

Bertie (abstractedly). Thinking it over. 

Marion. Thinking what over? 

Bertie (carelessly). Oh, only that Romeo and 
Juliet scene they want me to do with Anne Ad- 
ams ; that’s all. [ Paces up and down. 


Marion. Well, what of it ? [ Rises. 
Bertie. Oh, I may as well do it, I suppose. 
[Indifferently. 


Marion. “ Do it”! [ ner edulously. 


Bertie. Yes. [Stands still, hands in pockets. ] 
Why not? 

Marion. Oh! I—I don’t know. I must say I 
should hardly think that you would, though. 
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Bertie (innocently). My dear child, why not ? 

Marion. Bertie Raymond, do you mean to tell 
me that you, pretending to care for me, are going 
to act that maudlin, sickening love scene with 
Anne Adams! [ Excitedly. 

Bertie. Charity, dear. [ Calmly. 

Marion. And you know, I know, every one 
knows, that Anne Adams makes love with—with 
most surprising—er—em phasis ! 

Bertie (nods approvingly). Sle’s a very clever 
little actress. 

Marion. Well, Bertie, I must say that I do 
think when a man is engaged he might give up 
—acting ! 

Bertie. Oh, pshaw, dear! you're jesting. 

Marion. Indeed I am not jesting. I was never 
more serious in the whole course of my existence ; 
and [crosses] I am confident—perfectly confident 
—that every girl that’s engaged to be married 
would agree with me perfectly. 

Bertie (crosses, smiling). But, Marion, the rdle 
suits me so entirely. Upon the whole, I think I 
was cut out for a modern Romeo, you know ; the 
costume [surveys himself in mirror], the tights, 
the orchestra, the sea of upturned faces, the thun- 
ders of applause [draws nearer and nearer to Ma- 
rion, puts arm about her ; she does not resist ; draws 
her to him|—eh, Marion ? 

Marion. Oh, Bertie! 

Bertie. Well, darling ® 

Marion. I see it all; I understand. I— 

[ Enter Mrs. P., Dora, Anne, Bessie, Thatch, 
Penn, and the Maids (Z.). 
Mrs. P. Well, we've come to look for you. 
[Marion and Bertie spring apart. 

Thatch. Ah, yes; just had a note from Mr. De 
la Vere saying that his wife was very ill. Er— 
Mr. Raymond, would you kindly read his part 
this morning, perhaps ? 

Marion. It is not necessary, Mr. Thatch; I—I 
have decided, dear Mrs. Primrose, that I cannot 
act. 

Penn (aside). She, I presume, will not play see- 
ond to Mr. De la Vere—it can’t be anything 
else. 

Mrs. P. (falls half swooning on sofa, R.). Why 
not ? | Gasps’; Petn and Thatch fan her vigor- 
ously]. What is the trouble? No matter what 
it is, I will rectify it; and if you think you are 
capable of playing ad/ the female réles, you shall, 

[ Moans, 

Marion. No, dear Mrs. Primrose, it isn’t quite 
that; but I faney that Dora can play my part 
much better than I— 

Dora (deprecatingly). Oh, I— 

Mrs. P. (revives). And then Anne can take 
Dora’s role! 

Dora, Oh, ?m sure I— 

Mrs. P. And Bessie can fill Anne’s. 

Bessie. Oh, I don’t know. I— 

Mrs. P. Merciful Heaven! I breathe again. 

Thatch. So do I 

Penn (aside). Wow they all smile at each other 
now! 

Bertie. You see, dear Mrs. Primrose, I’ve been 
“thinking it over” all this time. 

Mrs. P. And you're going to do it forus? Of 
course you are. 

Bertie. No, 1 am not; but, if you'll allow me, I 
will subseribe $500 for the Babies—is it? or the 
Blind ? or the Deaf and Dumb—which ? 

Marion. The Babies, Bertie—the poor dear 
darling little foundlings. 

Bertie. Marion and I, Mrs. Primrose, can nei- 
ther of us act any more in some strange fashion— 
we find reality so much pleasanter; but, never- 
theless— 

Marion. Our hearts and hands and time and 
purses are at your command now and ever, “ all 
for sweet charity.” 

[Marion, Bertie (C.); Dora, Anne, Thatch 
(#.); Bessie, Mrs. P., Penn (Z.): four 
Maids (C.) ; as music, piano. 

Curtain, 





THE LOVE-LETTER. 


i is not everybody who can write a love-letter ; 
perhaps because it is not every one who 
knows how to love. People fancy that they love 
when their hearts are not touched in the least, 
and their vanity is the only thing that is kindled. 
When women are young, their first lover is a rev- 
elation, and they often marry him from sheer in- 
ability to understand their own emotions. The 
love-letters of such people are apt to be flavor- 
less; they lack the true aroma, The genuine 
lover loves to write letters to the adored one; he 
does not limit himself to covering four pages ; 
he has so much to say that it seems to him as if 
it would take a lifetime to say it all. He is not 
obliged to study how to turn a pretty compliment 
or phrase; it turns of itself, as if by inspiration ; 
like the genuine poet, it is merely the expression 
of his inmost being, the vibration of his heart- 
strings. He does not write simply because his 
sweetheart expects it of him; he writes because 
he must; but if he is only lukewarm, and not 
certain but there are others equally “ taking” 
who could fill his heart quite as satisfactorily, 
his letters will show it if her eves are keen enough 
to see, and she is not blinded by self-conceit. 
There are many who can write more gushingly 
than they can speak; not that they have more 
time to consider their words and weigh their 
thoughts, and not that a love-letter need be gush- 
ing—gush is always more or less questionable— 
but shy people find a difficulty in expressing 
themselves at times, and the more in love they 
are, the more likely they are “to write like an 
angel and talk like poor Poll.” The letter is like 
talking in the dark; it says the eloquent things 
which the lover would never dare to utter. Spo- 
ken words one may in a measure forget, but the 
written lines are always ours, a precious posses- 
sion so long as a shred of the paper holds to- 
gether, sumething more tangible and real. The 
love-letter is no doubt common enough ; every- 











body writes it and everybody receives it, but its 
theme is never tiresome; it lias always a peren- 
nial interest, and the same old story reads like a 
new one year in and year out, generation after 
generation, like an immortal idyl; but one must 
not fall into the mistake of believing that it is 
only youth to whom it is dear, that youth alone 
inspires it, although the first love-letter, like first 
love, has a flavor more divine than any other; 
what it lacks we are not quick to perceive, or- 
thography is at a,discount, we are not too critical, 
nor are we experienced enough to detect flaws ; 
it is the best literary production of the age, in 
our eyes. : 





SOME PARISIAN SALONS. 


is answering the question, Is conversation a 
lost art? we will do well to transport our- 
selves to Paris. They talk still in the gay capi- 
tal. Conversation houses yet stand on firm foun- 
dations within her quartiers and faubourgs. A 
few of these houses and salons will be instanced 
here to prove the assertion ; you must be content 
with the enumeration of a few, for we have not 
the pretension to draw up a complete list. Be- 
sides, it would need some impertinence on your 
part and on mine to believe that, outside of the 
houses we are going to review, the people of 
Paris only speak of the trifles of the day. We 
wish to take an excursion just long enough to 
prove that some masters and mistresses of houses 
still maintain in France the traditions of the pre- 
cious art of conversation. 

To guide us in this excursion across Paris— 
talking Paris—let us take the natural divisions, 
calling at houses on the left bank and on the 
right bank of the Seine. And out of deference 
to age we may commence at the Faubourg St. 
Germain, which lies on the left bank. Talk has 
been the history of the noble faubourg from time 
far distant. Only on the morrow of the Resto- 
ration, and later, the salons separated into two 
classes: one, first and above all, anti-philosoph- 
ical and anti-revolutionary; the other, not less 
Catholic and royalist, but more accessible to 
modern men and modern ideas, 

In the first class must be counted the famous 
salon of Mme. Swetchine, that of the Marquise 
de Montaigne, and those of the Marquise de Lil- 
lers and Mme. de la Ferronnays. In the second 
class we number the salons of Duchesse de Duras 
and Duchesse de Castries, where foreigners are 
admitted, and where new authors are applauded, 
and where Berryer is the oracle. 

The parlors of Comte and Comtesse Othenin 
d’Haussonville constitute one of the most attrac- 
tive centres of the Faubourg St.Germain. It has 
long been so. Few houses have been more gra- 
ciously conducted than that of the mother of the 
present count, the wife of the celebrated Acade- 
mician. Mme. d’Haussonville had probably im- 
bibed a little of her husband’s liberality, for at 
her house one met everybody, even a republican 
so pronounced as M. Legouvé. Despite the well- 
known deafness of her husband, she never felt 
an awkwardness, not even on his account, for he 
divined marvellously what he did not hear, 
“Open spirit, closed ear,” being said of him. 

At the house of Othenin d’Haussonville the 
Academic world lead the conversation, and liter- 
ary subjects take preference. They have the co- 
quetry to dip occasionally into politics, but it is 
easy to see where their affections lie. Even the 
Duc de Broglie does not willingly permit him- 
self to be interviewed upon the march of great 
events, exterior or interior. The author of the 
Secret du Roy preserves his own secret. The 
same world, or very nearly, may be found at the 
hotel of M. and Mme. Buloz. The editors of the 
Revi. des Deux Mondes occupy almost the whole 
of the Mazarin Palace—a very magnificent build- 
ing. This hdtel, formerly belonging to the Em- 
press Josephine, is one of the most spacious and 
most hospitable of the Faubourg St. Germain. 

As for the salon itself, its habitués go less 
from duty than from pleasure. There they hear 
excellent music, there they see elegant and pret- 
ty women, and the charming manners and grace 
of the master and mistress of the house are leg- 
endary with their hosts. Besides their recep- 
tions and a brilliant ball given last winter, M. 
and Mme. Buloz give a series of dinners, where 
they entertain their collaborators of the Revue. 
The Due d’Aumale, being invited to one of these 
about two years ago, accepted on the condition 
that he be treated as a writer and not as a high- 
ness, 

The guests of the Marquise de Blocqueville 
find themselves in another century, surrounded 
by souvenirs, thoge of the First Empire. It must 
be remembered that the marquise is the daugh- 
ter of Marshal Davoust. Her house, which is 
situated on the Quay Malaquais, is a sort of an- 
nex of the Mazarin Palace. A serious atmos- 
phere fills the salon, in which poetry is recited 
and music heard by noted pianists. Liszt played 
there the last time he was in Paris. Among the 
littérateurs, Armand de Pontmartin, before he re- 
tired to spend almost the whole year in the 
south, was the best listened to. Among the la- 
dies the brightest talkers are Madame Jauzé and 
her neighbor Mme. Beulé, of whom we will speak 
again. On Monday evening Mme. de Blocqueville 
is athome. The evening is always preceded by a 
dinner, Tuesday is her reception day. 

At the house of Mme. Beulé, whose name was 
just mentioned, you will find yourseif in the 
strictest Academical circle. The widow of the 
former secretary of Beaux-Arts has preserved 
numerous friendships in the savant world. She 
lives on the Quay Malaquais, and her day is 
Thursday—a very convenient time for the mem- 
bers of the Institute to assemble. Mme. Beulé 
is very active and very amiable. She possesses 
the triple gift of knowing how to talk, how to be 
silent, and how to make others talk. 

The hétel Galliera has never celebrated even 








the most innocent evening since the decree was 
signed that sent the Count of Paris into exile. 
This hétel is, perhaps, of all the houses in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, the one which takes the 
precedence as the theatre of magnificent recep- 
tions, It was the old hétel of Monaco, having be- 
longed to the Duchess of Bourbon and Madame 
Adelaide. It was sold to the duchess by the 
Duke of Montpensier. The garden wall encloses 
some magnificent trees of exceptional height. 
The duchess occupies the first floor. The salon 
where she receives is peopled with art treasures 
and precious souvenirs. Every Monday there is 
a dinner party, followed by a reception. Last 
winter the duchess, proposing to set out for Nice, 
confined her hospitality among her intimates, 
but ordinarily she sees defiling before her every 
week the people of the great world—the Due de 
Broglie, M. Rothan, etc. An intimate friend is 
the Academician Xavier Marmier. 

Considered as to politics, the principal salon of 
the Faubourg St. Germain is that of M. the Duke 
of La Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, who is the presi- 
dent of an important group of the Right at the 
Chamber, His magnificent hdtel in the Rue de 
Varennes is opened periodically for dinners and 
receptions to the principal members of the mo- 
narchical Right of the Chamber of Deputies. His 
duchess presides at these reunions with distin- 
guished affability. She is assisted by young 
friends whose good-humor and sweet smiles throw 
some roses into the dry gulf of political talk. 
Besides this, another political salon was reopened 
last winter, to the great contentment of its guests 
—the parlors of the Princess of Leon, wife of the 
Deputy of Morbihan. 

At the house of Mme. Bartholini, wife of the 
Municipal Councillor of the Seventh Ario.disse- 
ment, polities are frequently discussed, for the 
beautiful salon of the Rue de Verneuil is fre- 
quented by many notabilities who served under 
the Empire—Marshal Canrobert, M. Bélric, for 
example; but more than present politics they 
recall past times and formulate hopes. For the 
rest, the house is neutral ground, both royalists 
and republicans making it a rendezvous. The 
honors are done to a marvel by Mme. Bartholini, 
or by her daughter, the Comtesse de Labédoyére. 

So much for the left bank of the Seine, and 
now for the right, where the sa/ons whose enter- 
tainment is talk are more numerous. Here are 
some names which flow naturally from the end 
of the pen: Princess Mathilde Bonaparte holds 
letters in high honor, and authors find there a 
true friend to reconcile the bitterest quarrels be- 
tween them and the world. With the affability 
of the great lady and of the cultured woman, the 
princess puts all her guests at their ease; the 
most diverse political opinions encounter each 
other in the handsome hall of the Rue de Berri, 
and there also every variety of literary talent and 
genius is hospitably entertained. Among the 
common guests of this delightful home we can 
cite Alexandre Dumas, Caro, Emile Augier, Ed- 
mond de Goncourt; illustrious savanés like M. 
Bertrand and M. Faye; among tlie artists are 
Hébert, Detuille, ete. 

The salon of Mme. Auberon is one which has 
enjoyed great celebrity for fifteen years. Mme. 
Auberon and her sister, Mme. de Nerville, were 
great admirers of Thiers, and they took the initia- 
tive to create a centre for his friends at their hé- 
tel in the Place Saint-George. Their salon then 
began with a political character, but littke by lit- 
tle, since the death of Thiers, it has lost that char- 
acter. In other ways it has improved. The house 
is gay, hospitable, open to all comers who bring 
wit and learning. They play comedies delight- 
fully there, and the jeune premier is the most ap- 
plauded of the troop. Alexandre Dumas has 
been for a long time the god of this salon. But 
last winter he found a rival in the animation of 
M. Becque. Madame Adam, like Mme. Auberon, 
takes an equal interest in politics and literature. 
The directress of the Nouvelle Revue no longer 
lives in the famous hétel on the Boulevard Pois- 
sonniére, but she who signs herself Juliette Lam- 
ber now occupies a house on the Boulevard Male- 
sherbes. It would be tiresome to name all the 
men of mark whom one recognizes at Madame 
Edmond Adam’s. It is said that many distin- 
guished members of the conservatives go there 
out of curiosity ; but whatever takes them, they 
go. It is also said, but this time less good-na- 
turedly, that the only people Juliette has not 
drawn into her observation net are the Doges of 
Venice. 

Some litterateurs, a pinch of professors, and 
many men of the world are the fundamental 
parts of the ensemble that makes up the salon of 
the Vicomtesse de Jauzé, who lives on the Rue 
Marignan, in an old hétel of imperial memory. 
Guests of this house were much entertained in 
the time of the Prince of Moscow. To-day the 
conversation pitch is sweeter. The Viscountess 
of Jauzé is fond of grave studies, witness her 
Life of Berryer, and her recent and curious work 
on farmers-general. She receives in her library, 
which is a magnificent museum, where she has 
classified marvels, a goodly number of which she 
also discovered. Madame de Jauzé is, in fact, 
one of the most intelligent collectors in Paris. 

The conversation is amiable and familiar at 
Madame la Baronne de Pailly’s circle, under 
the sceptre of one of the most graciéus house- 
mistresses. There you will meet M.M. d’Aure- 
villy, Coppée, Bourget, Dumas, and other nota- 
bles. Madame Pailly is often aided in receiv- 
ing by an accomplished woman, her daughter- 
in-law, the Countess of Brigode, child of the Duke 
of Grammont. They talk equally well on literary 
subjects in that unrivalled house on the Rue 
Monceau occupied by the Baroness Adolphe de 
Rothschild. The baroness, who is a woman of 
great ability, has to aid her the bright wits of 
Victor Cherbuliez, Ludovic Halévy, Caro, and 
other distinguished writers. 

The salon of the Princess Brancovau, which 
was closed last winter, was also classed among 














the literary sa/ons, because one met there authors 
like Caro, Albert Duruy, Baron de Saint-Amand, 
but it really deserved the more particular char 
acter of musical dilettanteism. At any rate, the 
admirable talent of the princess would have con- 
stituted cause sufficient to open a salon. Musical 
houses, however, where the people do what they 
come to do, are comparatively rare. Among 
them we can mention those of Vicomtesse de 
Tredern, of Mme. Bemberg, and of her daughter 
Mime. Saly Stern, of Mme. la Marquise de Castrone, 
formerly known as Madame Marchesi, where all 
the great artists go to sing—Krauss, Nevada, ete. 
Madame Marchesi is the cousin of Baron Hauss- 
mann, who is the assiduous host of these reunions. 

In the same way the parlors where artists meet 
to talk of painting are not numerous, the two 
principal ones being those of Madame Munkaczy 
and Mme. Madeleine Lemaire; free ground and 
good company, where oue original topic is seldom 
introduced—that of praise for a confrére’s pic- 
ture. 

It is true that in adding those last names to 
the list we have wandered away from the houses 
where talk is conversation of the highest order; 
but enough has been said, and a sufficient num- 
ber of salons enumerated, to confirm us in the be- 
lief that interest in words has not died out in the 
people who make salons and give conversation its 
full praise, and that so long as Paris endures, the 
world need not go back to the eighteenth century 
for the elements and traditions of the art of con- 
versation. 





QUAINT MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


Bt quaint are marriage customs among 

the peasantry of Lithuania. A stranger in 
their midst would hardly understand—indeed, 
would be likely to make inquiries concerning— 
the ornamentation of the window fronting the 
thoroughfare: “a little tree or flower-pot in full 
view of passers by, or it may be a knot of pink 
and blue ribbon.” To the initiated not unac- 
customed to the sight it would at once make 
known in this delicate way that the house-father 
there dwelling has a comely daughter, and that 
a suitor for her hand would be courteously re- 
ceived. 

Weddings in Lithuania are always solemnized 
in church on Sunday. If the contracting parties 
are “ well-to-do.” and brilliant effects are desired, 
there is a grand lighting up of the edifice. The 
bride enters, escorted by two young men, and 
bridemaids follow, all in festive garments, their 
heads crowned with flowers. Following closely 
is the bridegroom, attended by several comrades, 
and the two mothers close the procession. 

The officiating priest stands before a table, 
upon which have been placed a crucifix and can- 
dies ; the couple take their places before him, and 
ery heartily ; the bride must during the entire ser 
vice. Should she feel inclined to take a cheerful 
view of it, and forget the courtesy of tears, she 
will meet with swift and telling rebuke from cer- 
tain old women friends of the family, whose busi- 
ness it is to look after the proprieties, they with 
forceful words compelling her to weep. It is 
regarded as very bad manners to express joy upon 
such an occasion. 

Feasting continues for many days; the mother 
of the bride gives the first party, the bridegroom 
the second. While in full enjoyment of the na- 
tional dance—a queer sort of jig, and performed 
by several couples at once—the newly married 
slip away and go to their own house. 
may continue the festivities at pleasure. 


Relatives 





BRAIN-WORK. 
gf pee: is a great outcry to be heard at pre- 


sent about the danger of overtaxing the brain, 
and in our restless age it doubtless is a positive 
danger to be guarded aguinst in the young stu- 
dent no less than in the old and experienced 
worker, overwork often resulting in calling so 
much more blood to the brain than can be used 
there that congestion, insanity, and death result. 
But nothing has been said about a danger that is 
the very contrary of this, and that is the dan 
ger resulting to the brain from no work at all. 
If the one heats the brain too much, the other 
heats it too little ; it becomes, as an unused muscle 
does, flaccid and drained, and so comparatively 
weak and useless. It “gets along” frequently 
from force of habit; but make any unusual de- 
mand and it collapses. The brain may not at 
once develop its injury, as it is an affair of time, 
and many people manage with so little use of this 
speciai organ that nothing is expected of them; 
but the breaking down is on the way all the 
same, and especially if unusual thought or action 
is required. This is a danger peculiarly threat- 
ening among the rich and idle of the community, 
who often lead lives, after a while, pleasure hav- 
ing palled, of listlessness, indifference, and ennui. 
In view of the possibility to which we refer, it is 
strongly urged that every one should seek some 
object of interest and healthy excitement. Chatri- 
ty may always prove an avenue of safety to the 
people, but even the pursuit of pleasure in this 
light acquires some value. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Very Goop Jumpies.—One and a quarter pounds of 
flour ; three-quarters of a pound of butter; one pound 
of sugar; five eggs. Flavor with a teaspoonful each 
of rose-water and powdered mace. Cut out in the 
shape of rings, and sprinkle sugar over the jumbles be- 
fore baking in a quick oven 

Neapouiran Cake. —T ake the weicht of twelve eggs 
in white sugar, and half that weight in fine flour sifted 
Beat the yolks of the eggs light, and then beat the sug- 
ar into them, and mix well. Sprinkle in half the flour 


and the well-heaten whites of four eggs; then put in 
mm the same manuer the rest of the flour, and lastly add 
the remainder of the whites and a flavoring of lemoy 
juice and rind. 
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Fett Rounp Hat 
For description see Supplement. 





Ve.tvet Bonnet.—(For description see Supplement. } 
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Costume Bonnet 
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For description see- Drres Bonnet 


Supplement Crora Basque (For description see Supplement. } For description see Supplement. 
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CasHMERE Morning Gown. Fig. 1.—Fur-tinep Wrap. Fig. 2.—TatLor Gown 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 32-3, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. ILI., Figs. 19-23. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., igs. 51-J;, 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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A reisvte from old Germany 
To our young land has come, 
Sweet flowers blent in harmony, 
It’s Rieger’s Extract 1541.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISHM HN'Ls. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far mor economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE CENUINE 


Joa Hors Maut Extract. 


TONIC and NUTRIEN T. 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 

MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The genuine has the signature of 
of JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
% on the neck of every bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


y New York Depot, 6 Barclay St. 
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See Your Dress as Others See It, 


BY USING 


HALL’S BAZAR FORMS. 


Indispensable to diress- 
makers and ladies mak- 
ing their own dresses. 

Saves all the fatigue of 
standing —fits every fig- 
nre—and when not in use 
folds up like an umbrella. 

Recommended by all 
publishers of Fashions as 
being a long-felt want 
admirably supplied. 

Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. 

Bazar Skirt Form, 
in case, $3.00, 

Skirt Form, Iron 
Post, to which buat can be 
added at any time, $3.50. 

Complete form, es- 
pecially adapted for dress- 
makers, $6.50. 

Send for Illustrated Cireular giving full description. 
Mention this publication. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 


HE Toy. 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the ti- 
tle of a descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra- 

color. 


- agg of the 
& ANCHOR STONE 
BUILDING BOX, 


which should 
be found in 
every family, and may be obtained from all Toy 
dealers, Stationers, and Educational Depots. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on ap)lication to 


F, AD, RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C., 
1 RAIL tive sii PL. ACE, FENC BURC H STRE voit | 
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These are the only per- 
fect Portable Forma ever 
introducea, We cheerfully 
recommend them.—Tuk But- 
TERIOK. Posiisuine Co. 











Preserve Your t Health, 


SMITH'S PATENT PERFORATED 
BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS 
afford, to persons susceptible to cold, 
the best protection against PNEU- 
MONIA, RHEUMATISM, and all 
LUNG DISEASES. Recommended 
for Ladies and Gentlemen by the 
Medical Faculty. Send for highly 
illustrated circular. 








CANFIELD RUBBER COoO., 
Successors to D.C. HALL & CO., 
Sore Manuraorur«ns, 

7 MERCER STREET, New York. 


“PARTED BANG” 


nko et naa: CURLY Hair, 
teed “becoming” to es 








the m 
—.Burnham, 71 Btate-st.(Cent'l 
WILBUR’'S 


COCOA-THETA. 


Easily digested; of -the finest flavor. A hearty 
beverage for a strong eppetite; a delicate drink for 
the sensitive. Thorsaghly tested; nutrition; pala- 
table; unexcelled in purity: no anpleasant after- 
effects. no Boiling. 

Sample mailed for 10 stamps. 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 


Royat Baxine Powpen Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


0.0 GUNTHER NOMS 


Are now offering at moderate prices 
all the latest Novelties in 


FURS. 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 

Fashion Plate and Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list sent upon applica- 
tion to persons making themselves known 
to the house. 





Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beantiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimmirg from 


BARBOUR'S No, 10 SHOE THREAD, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 







a 2 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Qeta d Moth Patches, Rash. and Skin dis- 
@<MEG eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
ms eo and defies detection. It has stood 
a — Fe 3 SS “ the test of 30 years, and is so barm- 
ie jess we taste it to be 
or a= sure it is properly 
poettse , made. Accept no 
ry < = Pa » counterfeit of similar 

Ss z name. Dr. L. A. Say- 





Pe er said toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) : 
“ As you ladies will 
use them] recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 





E % all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”’ For sale by all 
arene and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 


Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., 
_ through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., 


") BEAUPIFUL HAND.” 


By 


Sent on receipt of 


fonving 


How to cultivate and preserve it. 
Mapame Brere. 
20 cents. 

The Mrs. Humphrey Manicure Co., 


471 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





PISO" 
RES 


S CURE FOR 
HER atest AILS 








Mechanically induced, wuhoul Gyities 
ag rE liable, no ‘di ne enn y~4 


SLEEP fects se 


Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square becteaarae 











SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 

AND BEAUTIFIED 


y} 
rPCuricura. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the ‘skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the Curioura Rem: pies 
are infallible. 

Curtiovra, the great Skin Curr, and Cutioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curtoura Resotivent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

Cutiovra Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drva AND 
Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

2 Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
BABY’ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
; fied by Cuttovra Meptwatep Soar. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT 
FOR LITTLE GIRLS, IS THE 
Beautiful Golden Rod Doll’s 


BRASS BEDSTEAD. 














A Never-Failing Delight for all the year round. Be 


sure and send for one. It will last your child the life- 
time of many dolls. Made to fold into a flat package. 
Can be sent by Express to any_part of the world, on 
receipt of price. Made of best Brass Wire, securely 
riveted by a pate nt process, 
PRICES, Sizes. 1x8 12x2t 18x24 18x80 
Brass Bed only.... $1.00 $1.25 81.50 $3.00 


Bed with Mattress 
] 1.50 1.88 2.25 4.50 
Same Elegantly 
Trimmed with 
Canopy, Sheets, 
Quilt, Spread, &c.. 
HAMILTON & MATHE 


Dealers in Hardware, 


PARLOR GAMES for the Wise and Otherwise. 
A splendid collection of 70 round games for even- 
ing entertainment. Bright, fresh, clear, concise, fully 
auswering the question, What Shall we Do? 
Classified as follows: Games with Pen and Pencil, 
Games of Thought and Memory, Games of Action, 
Catch Games, Forfeits. 
Sold by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 50c, 
0. M. HUBBARD C0., Box 697, Rochester, N.Y Y. 


——s LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfinons Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed : Iil-shaped or Large 
Noses made Pertect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (senled), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s os — 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of Ghoumier. recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 


Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 

MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 

Pure NATURAL WOOL. N 








Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear. 


1st. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as Warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 
2d. They protect the body sgainst excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 
8d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 
4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are naturai colors ‘and contain no dyes. 
6th. The Camel's Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 
Manufactured in a!l styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 
SOMETHING NEW! 


Just what every lady wants who 
does FANCY WORK. Nickel- 
plated, light and durable. Infinite- 
ly better than the old wooden 
hoops. By mail for 50c. Address 
New Moon Emproinrny Rina, 
Chicago. Send for circular. A 


few lady agents want 
Pillows and Turk- 


Balsam i 


Samples and particulars of each for two 2c. meee. 
The HYDE PARK CO., Hyde Park, Mass. 











NORFOLK 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
HOSIERY GO, 























The oldest and largest Manufacturers 
in this country of 


FULL-FASHIONED UNDERWEAR 


Have always taken the highest award 
when exhibited in competition with 
other goods of the same class. Only 
the best and most carefully selected 
materials used in our factories. 


Manufacturers Exelusively of 


FULL-FASHIONED, 
FULL REGULAR-MADE UNDERWEAR 


IN ALL WEIGHTS: AND GRADES. 


0 Boom 


cELEBRATEN = © 








4.00 5.00 ~-daaaaae 


ROCHEST — iw: | 








CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 
TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 











Dl, 


DESIGNER OF 


ARTISTIC MILLINERY, 
EACH FACE A STUDY. 
EVERY HAT A SPECIAL ORDER. 
IMPORTER OF CHOICE 
NOVELTIES IN MILLINERY GOODS. 


Prices moderate. Mail orders promptly attended to, 


7 West 19th St., bet. Sth and 6th Aves. 


| po the Fair Sex.—T he Lablache 
Face Powder, 8o delicate, so dain- 
ty and refined, js a most —_, 
toilet preparation. It is the admira- 
tionof thousandsof lovely American 
women who owe their beanty to its 
constant use. It will add brilliancy 
to a maiden’s charms, and make the 
complexion as soft, transparent, 
and pure as an infant's, ‘To the fair 
sex who pride themselves on having 
the most delicate skins, this toilet 
powder is becoming distinguished, 
and is found among other fashion- 
able surroundings upon the toilet tables of the élite, 
The Lablache Face Powder is for sale by all druggista, 
or will be mailed to any address on receipt of 25 2-cent 
stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, and 
sole proprietors, 34 West Street, Bustos, Mass. 

rs of Pictures, Mirrors, &c., the 


RIDAL GIFT 
most beantiful and acce ptable. Catalogue of 














recent pictures on receipt of stamp, and “all as- 

sistance given in selection, &c. ‘Rogers Groups,” 
the best in the world, ranging from $10 to $20, sent 
safely to any address. Fine proofs of the best Etch- 
ings and Engravings. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
No. 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 


without charge. Circular references. 
) vs TiS A . BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "siti 


‘ MRS. HELEN 
DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 

















QHOPPING in Phila. by a Lady of taste and ex- 
KS perience. Miss J. E. Massey, 1706 Walnut St., Phila. 
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COLORED SILKS. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0. 


invite attention to their present exhibit 


eKoeall 
Conia ble ae Cs of Imported Colored Faille Frangaise 
Silks in Street and Evening Shades, at 


$1.25 per yard and upward. 
DRESS GOODS. The excellence of these silks over 


those of other manufacture will be read- 
ily recognized on examination. 
CLAN AND FANCY PLAIDS, They will also dispose of several thou- 
sand yards of Rich Silk and Velvet Nov- 
CAMEL'S-HAIRS, SERGES, elties in miscellaneous lengths and de- 
English and French Cheviots. 
FANCY PLUSH AND VELVET NOVELTIES, 
Plain Fabrics and Mixed Effects 


signs at a notable reduction in price. 
Orders by mail from any part of the 
for House and Street Wear. 


country will receive careful and prompt 
oD ? 
SDcoadovany AS 19th ot. 
ra 


attention. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


New York. 
German Remedy. Sample 


C A { A R package and book for 4 cents 


in stamps. E.H. Medical Co.,™ East svensk Conn. 


positively cured by the great 





LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, © 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


Extraordinary Sale of Bargains in all Departments. 








BLACK SILES. 


25 pieces Black Gros Grains, worth $1.10..... 


| DRESS GOODS. 
79¢. 24-inch Plush Novelties, reduced to... . 81.85 
| 
| 
} 
| 


150 pieces Guaranteed Black Silks, worth $2.00, $1.25 40-inch French Cashmeres, all colors, 68c. qual- 


50 pieces Black Pekin Satin Stripes........... 59. WY .-ncecccnccsccecrccccsvesecoes wee Se. 
1600 yards Black Moire, reduced to........... 98e, | 50-inch Astrachans, all colors............ 2.50 
50-inch Mohair Cloaking Plush...... 3.90 
COLORED SILES. | 50-inch Silk Seal Cloaking Plush........ 7.90 
All-Silk Faille Frangaise, every shade........ $1.17 | 54-inch Imported Ladies’ Cloth.. 1.25 
rican Surahs, evening shades....... os 19e. 
age che decry dhe ies $1.25.. “a | WINTER UNDERWEAR. 
" ; fe . oo 4 * | Ladies’ and Men’s White Merino Vests and 
COTTONS. | es oe eee, i ae 50c. 
9.4 Uticn Sheotina, redticed to.....<cs««ss««-. Q1e. Ladies’ and Men's Scarlet Medicated Vests vel 
4-4 Lonsdale Muslin, reduced to.............. Te. Brewers: ate : ea Seals $1.25 
&4 Utica Nonparell........ccscccccccccosccoce 9Xe. “Sanitary Dye” Pest Diack Bens 


35e., 50c., “ss 65e. 


GLOVES. 
Ladies’ Real French Kid, reduced from $1.25.. 68e. 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS. 


10-4 Dhawalaghiri (all wool), reduced to...... 2.98 Ladies’ Fine Kid Gloves, embroidered backs.. S9e. 
11-4 Dhawalaghiri (all wool), reduced to...... 4.25 | Ladies’ French Cashmere Gloves, embroidered 
200 pieces best quality Jersey Flaunels....... 39e. OME PUAN. oe scdvcsccccctcccesceccncce 25e. 


New Catalogue now ready. Free on application. Mail orders promptly and thoroughly executed. All 


mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway and 14th Street. 








SEABURY’S MUSIC MENDER. 
A DURABLE, TRANSPARENT ADHESIVE TISSUE, 

For mending torn Music, Bank Bills or other ps ipers, and all fabrics from the heaviest Silks to "the finest Lawns, 

Invisible and cannot harm the fabric to which it is applied. One yard in beautifully decorated tin baton, to be 


had of all druggists at 50c., or mailed direct on receipt of price by Seasury & Jounson, 21 Platt St., New York. 











See that the words “ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage, 






Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America, 


C. C. Shayne, 


Mannfacturing Furrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 
Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
opportunity for 
ladies to purchase reliable 
furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion book mailed 

free. 


POINTS. / 














PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, | 


win JAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 2% E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space 


splendid 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 








STATEN ISLAND 
© i” 7 H N) J H a] 
Fancy Dyeing Kstablishment. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; 
1199 Broadway, N. Y. ; 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn; 
215 N. Charles St., Baltimore; 47 N. 8th St., Phila. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular aud 
Price-list. 


_ Nenaueeegppaaatas> DRESS STAYS 
Finished in three styl. 


Thread, Cloth, and Satin Covered. Tor sale everywhere, 





LATEST IMPORTATION IN 


FRENCH AND VIENNA NOVELTIES. | 


Specialties in Fine Fans, Wandkerchiefs,Silk Hosiery, 
Rofflings. Veilings, Fancy Goods, and the genuine Jon. 
vin & Co.’s best quality Kid and Snede Gloves a special- | 
ty. Every a warranted and tried on the band. 

J. H. GROJEAN 
1192 Broadway, near 291th St., N. Y. 








RIDLEY’S, 


Grand St., New York. 


FLANNELS. 


300 pieces 3-4 Red and Blue Twilled F. C. and 
C.S. Flannels, at 29c. a yard; worth 50c. 

300 pieces 3-4 Red Flannels (Twilled), 21c 
and 25c. a yard. 

250 pieces 3-4 White Flannels, 18c.; worth 
25e. 

100 pieces 
35e. 

150 pieces 4-4 White Flannels, 29¢.; worth 
40¢. 

100 pieces Jersey Flannels, Fancy Striped, at 
33c. a yard; worth 49c. 

100 pieces Fine French Plaid Striped Fancy 
Flannels at 48¢.: worth 59e. 


BLANKETS. 


7500 pairs All-Wool Blankets, New Goods, 
Latest Borders, from 79c., 89c., $1.25, $1.50, 
$1.75, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50 to $20 a pair. 

Horse Blankets—¢ ‘omplete Lines in New Col 
ors, and New Style Plaids at Low Prices. 

5, $2. 50, 


Wool Carriage Lap Robes, $2, $2.25 
Plush Robes in all the New Colors and Styles. | 


LACE CURTAINS. 


The Extent of our Stock of Lace Cur- 





7-8 White Flannels, 25c.; worth 


tains, and the Large Variety of Patterns | 


which we are Now Exhibiting, must be 


| seen to be fully appreciated. 


Nothing like it in this or neighboring cities. 

Lace Curtains in White and Ecru, Taped Edges, 
in both Single and Double Borders, in Notting- 
ham, Guipure, Brussels, Venetian, and Applique 
Effects. 

Curtains 3 yards long, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
to $7 a pair. 

Curtains 3} yards long, $1.75, $2, $2.50, $3, to 
$10 a pair. 

Curtains 4 yards long, $2.75, $3.50, $4, $4.50, 
to $15 a pair. 

Lace Curtain Nets, Tape-Bound Edges, at 12c., 
15c., 18¢., 20c., 25c., to 40e. a yard. 

Lace Bed Spreads, with Pillow Shams to match, 
$1.10, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.50, $3, 
$4.50, to $6 the set. 

Lace Lambrequins, 25c., 45c., 59c., 
to $1 each. 


Ridey’s Fashion Magazine. 


ISSUED QUARTERLY, at 50c. per Annum, 


39.50, 


30c., 38¢e., 


Sample Copies, 15 Cents. 


This popular Magazine also contains 
Fashions for Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren, with reliable Price-Lists of Ev- 


| erything needed for wear,in materiais 
or made articles or for Household uses. 





EDW. RIDLEY & SONS. 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St.; 


56-70 ALLEN ST.; 59-65 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 


Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 








LApIEs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it, 


STOCKING DARNING MADE EASY. 
This invention will darn quickly and beautifally, holes 
of any size or shape, and strengthen worn places. A 
child can do as nice work as an adult. Sent postpaid, 
with full instructions, for one dollar. Address 
COWLES & GALE, 109 Prospect St., CLeve.ann, O. 








aMelsSons 


NATURAL-WOOL 


UNDERWEAR. 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED. 


A great deal has been said about sanitary and 
all kinds of systems in regard to these popular 
undergarments. 

Enormous prices are charged for the systems, 
not the goods. 

There is no reason why Natural- Wool Unie r 
wear should cost more than any other ; in fact it 
ought to be less, there bei ing no « ost for dyeing. 

The only system we have in regard to this matter 
is our usual low prices, combined with only Jine- 
grade goods, The following Se w quotations afte r 
careful examination and comparison with the so- 
called syslems, indorse the stand we take. 

Ladies’ Natural- Wool Vests 
medium weight, well finished, 
quality, $1 45 for all sizes. 

Children’s Natural- Wool Vests, Drawers, and 
Pantelettes, from 40c. to $1 20, according to size. 

Ladies’ Je rsey-Filting Wool Ribbed 
Vests, sleeveless, at $1.10; 1 mg sleeves, h igh neck, 


and Drawers, 


and a splendid 





Natural 


| BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS, N.Y. 


BLACK SILKS. 


Have purchased at a discount of 3344 ¢ the stock of 
a well-known Lyons manufacturer of rich BLACK 
CACHEMIRE SILKS, and offer same at the 


following low prices: 


| 3 i5 pieces BLACK GROS FAILLE, 22 inches 
wide, at 97Je.3 worth $1.50. 


50 pieces BLACK CACHEMIRE, rich finish, 
at $1.20 


100 | putes BLACK CACHEMIRE, extra-fine 


gre — at $1.50. 


pieces BLACK CACHEMIRE, rich lustre 
-. finish, at 82.00, 


Also, 


100 pieces —— one D FAILLE 
CAISE, at $1,223 worth $1.50 


50 pieces COL ORE D FAILLE FRAN- 
CAISE, extra heavy, at $1.48 3 worth $2.00. 
| 


| Fall Catalogue sent on application. 


Le Boutillier | ©f 74 
Street, 
Brothers, | 


NEW YORK 


D. AlMaH & 


(8th St, (9th St., 


AND 


6th Avenue 
| (18th St. Station Elevated Road), 
NEW YORK. 


FINE IMPORTED 


COSTUMES, WhAPS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
TRIMMED HATS, 


THIS SEASON'S IMPORTATION. 


Special 





FRAN- 











facilities for 
to order 


Wedding ‘Trousseauy. 


FACI AL BLEMISH ES. 


the Largest Establishment in the World for 
their Treatment. Facial Development, Hair 
and Scalp, Superfiuous Hair, Birth Marks, 
Moles, arts, Moth, Frec kles, Wrinkies, 
‘ cne, Pimples, BI’k Heads, Se 
ud their treatment, 
, 4th edition. 
RY. 


making 












ne Inventor of Facial 
Applianc: es, Springs, etc. Six Pariors, 


rated ST AMPING PATTERNS, 


Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,50 hoice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Panne on Kén- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 0 cts. 





to pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


M.J.CUNNING & CO. 148 W. 5th St. Cincinnati.O. 
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« 
PATRIOTIC BRITISHER. “AND HAVE YOU ANY—AW—PAWK IN CINCINNAUGHTY LIKE HYDE PAwK, 
(On board the ** Umbria.” ¥E _ENOW ?* ; 
P P -) MISS BACON. “ANY PORK! WELL,IN GOOD ROUND FAT NUMBERS, I SHOULD SAY 
HE. “WE HAVE NO END OF ENGLISH PEOPLE ON BOARD. QUITE LIKE THE May- ABOUT FIFTY THOUSAND TO THE SQUARE MILE.” 
FLOWER, ISN'T 1T 2” BRITISHER. * FigTY THOUSAND SQUARE MILES OF PAWK! BY JOVE, NOW YOU REAL- 
YOUNG AMERICAN. “THE MAYFLOWER? OH, 1S SHE A CUNARDER TOO?” LY SURPRISE ME, Miss BAcoN.” 
FACETIZ. THE SWELL’S SOLILOQUY. 
RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION. ne -~ pes a we? a is be aged 
. J - rethe L 8 Sweller In 1 nig >» Hutter 

Counsnp Cane. S ae ee ‘The old claw-hammer. of outrageous pattern, 
that you would swear to what you know is not truc Or take scissors 'gainst this two-pronged trouble, 
for a single paltry dollar? And by off-cutting, end them, 

Unore Rastus (indignantly). “No, sah! de gem- 3 Be 
men guv me two dollars.” eos 

pa ep. ted The clergyman may not be much of a carpenter, bat 
WHEN ETHEL TALKED. is a pretty good joiner. 
When Ethel talked across the crimson sea of plush o 

a her snowy shoulders rose as sunlight AN ENVIOUS RIVAL 

Her voice was sweeter than the notes of wren or He (to Miss Breezy, of Chicago). “Isn't your friend 
thrush— Miss Wabash very fond of agg 4 Miss Breezy ?” 

When Ethel talked. Miss Breezy. “ Yes, Clara is fond of society, and 

. rre eal. | 2» ast © re ide 

Fergotten then the sainted maiden Elsa’s prayer, Lame Ey & great deal, but she doesn’t cut a very wide 

Lost to my soul the rich harmonious gush T ¥ _o 

of mee. strings and sighing flutes; my heart was A FAINT HEART. 
vere. 
‘ “Clara has returned my engagement ring,” sighed 
To Ethel's box, with passionate and unchecked rush, Charley, “‘ and all is over between us.” 
It flew upon the viewless wings of Love's sweet “What kind of a ring is it?” asked experienced 
air; bE George—“ diamond 2?” 
But some unshackled Wagnerite cried loudly, “No; acheap affair; only cost a couple of dollars.” 
* Hush !” ‘ ‘* Well, don’t you give up the ship, old man ; she’ll be 
When Ethel talked. all right in a day or two. It is-only when a giri lets 
—____ W. J. Henpznson. go of a diamond ring that she really means business.” 
7 ’ ‘TT "| ———»>-—- 
A WONDERFUL CURIOSITY. 

Vusrror (to dime-museum freak). “ Beyond being a ee Oh, this is the autumn gay, 
very pretty young woman, I see nothing remarkable 1 aT When the apples are red and ripe, 
about you, miss. What is your specialty ?” HLA LAE LAE ee Le The i is piping his lay, _ 

Freak. “I'm the girl who thinks she is homely, sir.” And the plumber’s laying his pipe. 

comnnenetmeniste CR ERE 

“ Are you tired ?” asked a Boston lady of a friend . VIN ‘ 
sitting next her at the theatre, seeing her shift her po- DAwey ; TWO THRI rING TOWNS. ; 
sition uneasily. - Kansas City Man. “ Why, our city is so crowded 

“No, not tired,” replied the other; “I am leaning on with strangers anxious to invest in real estate that it 
a broken reed.” |" . (Scene: Hallway of ancestral manse.) iakes a man fifteen minutes to walk a block.” 

The readers of the Bazar, who Woubtless wear the LADY. ‘WHAT IN THE WORLD ARE YOU DOING JO THAT PICTURE, BRIDGET?” . 7 Qu Adie. Man. ‘Oh, that’s nothing. The streets of 
new style of drapery, will readily perceive the point of BRIDGET. “SHORE AND-ET WUZ YERSILE, MUM, EZ TOULD ME “oO sCRUB ‘ALL THE ~ * are 40 jammed that the ladies have been com- 
this joke o PAYNTUD WURK” . ome nd [ Fact. pelled togive up wearing bustles. 
pce Sa “i - — agisdechaigainn 
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MR. STRETCHER. “IT Was AT SHILOU, MRs. KEENE. I HAD BEEN HARD HIT, AND - 
WAS LYING WHERE I FELL, WHEN” “ HORNS.” ~ 
MRS. KEENE. “Beco ParkbON, MR. STRETCHER, BUT HOW YOU MUST HAVE. CHANGED . ” 
YOUR METHODS SINCE THEN!” LITTLE ROSALIND (fire years old). “*MAMMA, WHERE HaS UNCLE JACK GONE? 
MR&. Ene 5 Re DON’T UNDERSTAND YOU.” MAMMA. “ON A RANCH, PET; HE’S GONE TO BE A COW-BOY.” 
‘WHY, NOW—JUDGING FROM THE FACT THAT STIILOH WAS FOUGHT ROSALIND (after tear, . * O8, MAMMA! WILL HE HAVE HORNS?” 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, YOU MUST BE LYING WHERE YOU STAND.” LIND § © pater, Coarse P 
‘ c 
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